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Where is Greenely island? A few 
weeks ago nobody knew. Now evefry- 
body knows. That is what might be 
called “putting a place on the map.” 
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The craze for “reducing” among wom- 











‘en seems to be on the wane. The spirit 
_may be willing but the flesh is weak. 


¢ 
Perhaps Henry went to Europe to 
try to get the new Fords out of the fac- 
tories by Christmas. 


q 
MOTHER 


HO is it that bears untold agonies 

in order to give us that magical 
experience called life? Whose tender 
care ministers to our early well being? 
Who runs to help us when we fall; 
who scrubs the grimy little hands; 
whose heart beats quicker at the sound 
of childish prattle; whose skillful needle 
mends raiment torn in careless play? 
Who sheds a tear at the first shearing 
of our long locks? At our first long 
pants, or our first party dress? 

Father? No; mother! 

Whose solicitous eyes sée us started 
along the path to education? Who 
willingly performs the most arduous 
and disagreeable task if it is to benefit 
her children? Who stays at home while 
youth sallies forth to enjoy itself? Who, 
after a long self-sacrificing day, puts a 
smile on her tired face to welcome home 
the husband? Who cheerfully mends 
a torn catcher’s mitt for a boy or sews 
a bit of ribbon on a girl’s dress before 
being left alone to wash the dinner 
dishes? 

Yes, it’s mother! 

Who is proudest when we get our 
first raise? Who so bravely sends her 
own flesh and blood to war when the 
call of country comes? Who comforts 
us in time of distress and inspires in 
us the will to succeed? 

Again it’s mother! 

Who is so tearfully happy when we 
are all married and “settled down,” as 
she likes to say? And who, when the 
tired hands are folded and the loving 
eyes grow dim, is so grateful for any 
little attention from her boys and girls 
(yes, they are always boys and girls 
to her)? 

Of course it’s mother! 

Young and old, single or married, we 
should all think of and honor our 


Ss 


mothers, not only on Mother’s day but 


every day in.the year. Always remem- 
ber that though youth may fade, sor- 
rows darken and friendships fall a 
mother’s love outlives them all. 


¢ 


There are probably a lot of Italian 
barbers who would like the chance to 
shave Mussolini. 
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JOURNALISTIC NON-PARTISANSHIP 


HE New York Herald Tribune has 

set a new precedent in regard to 
nonpartisanship among the workers on 
the paper. Upon learning that their 
political reporter had written to the 
chairman of the Senate Teapot Dome 
committee suggesting the calling of 
Gov. Smith for questioning about Sin- 
clair activities the management fired 
him at once. They then published a 
statement of regrets that one of their 
staff should have exhibited such “par- 
tisanship.” 

That action may seem a little strange 
for a partisan paper, but it is only fair, 
after all, that a reporter who gets in- 
formation, interviews and news from 
leaders of both parties should treat 
them alike, notwithstanding his per- 
sonal political convictions. A doctor 
would not use knowledge obtained pro- 
fessionally against his worst enemy. 
It would not be ethical. We have ethics 
in all professions. The reporter works 
with all classes and all parties and is 
therefore not in a position to work 
against any of them. If he does it 
openly he destroys his own value; if 
he does it secretly it is worse still. It 
is all right to fight with the uniform on, 
but not as a pretended civilian. 


¢ 
LO’S HUMANITY 


IVE a dog a bad name—you know 

what follows. Just that has been 
done in the case of the American Indian. 
The white man stole the Indian’s land, 
killed the game upon which he depend- 
ed for a livelihood, tried to teach him 
a religion which he didn’t want, con- 
taminated his sons with vices,-ravished 
his daughters, and then, because the 
outraged warrior raised his tomahawk 
to strike in revénge for his home and 
his people, branded him as an unmiti- 
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—Chicago Tribune 
If History were Truthful 


gated barbarian! It would be wel) 


we could sink the memory of our tr..;. 
ment of the Indian into the slime ,; 
Lethe’s oozy stream. 

Those who have given the x) 
thought and study know that th, 
man, even in his primitive state. 
far_from being devoid of the 1); 
human kindness. In fact he w: 
much different in that respect fr. 
rest of us. His motives were as ( 
rooted in humanity as ours. The | 
mother loved’ her children wij 
same tenderness; the children ho 
and respected their parents; jhe { 
guarded his family with solicitous 
The loss of their dear ones overw! 
ed them with sorrow and grief. 

Take for example the young P» 
warrior who had just lost his 
daughter. David Bushnell, the ct! 
gist, says this warrior, dressed 01, 
a loin cloth, knelt for hours in th. 
and snow at the child’s grave, he 
of the winter cold. The same 
tells of an Gjibway who often \ 
the graves of friends and relative, 
had passed out of this world 30) 
years before. 

q 


Earthquakes are getting very fre: 
and unusually active. The old . 
itself seems to realize that this 
jazz age. 


q 
POINCARE’S METHOD 

AYMOND POINCARE, the “squar. 

fisted” premier of France, s 
precedent in his recent election 
paign in which he sought votes 
for himself and party. His meth: 
rather- remarkable, judging fron 
own experience, and as we too ar 
proaching an ardent campaign i 
especially interesting to note how he 
went about his. 

Addressing a monster crowd at [01 
deaux in his first campaign speech Pvin- 
care frankly said that he could 
out no hope for an immediate tax 1 
tion, and he declared that while h: 
the manager there would be no ex} 
itures without an equivalent inc 
Then he made this plain talk plain: 
saying: 

“If you think we are on the w: 
road then disavow us next month, | 
cause we intend to pursue the same 
icy in the future.” 

This man Poincare talks like a 
sure of his backing—a sort of Musso! 
as it were—but such is not the case. 
has political enemies, strong ones, ho) 
ful ones. Yet he put the voters fac 
face with the unpleasant facts. 
made no campaign promises of a 
of gold at the rainbow’s end—his |: 
tion being the rainbow. He is simp!) 
man of honesty and courage. 

Candidates usually promise to spc! 
millions and millions to develop this, 
that and the other thing that voter 
might want, and at the same tin 
reduce taxation. They, in the campals 
are ready to grant special privileges | 
all; when in office it’s another matter. 

The world would be better off if we 
had more honest campaigners—an 
more people ready to face the trut! 
rather than to listen to fairy tales tol’ 
from the stump. 
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What is Behind “I Do Not Choose”? 


House? Continued absences of Mrs. 

Coolidge from her familiar place by 
the side of the President in public have 
set nany tongues wagging and all sorts 
of rumors afloat. Meanwhile the White 
House explains that the “first lady” has 
heen missing from social and other af- 
irs attended by the chief executive 
because She has not yet recovered from 
a severe attack of grippe, 


| EVERYTHING well at the White 


hesitate if it was only a question of 
setting a new precedent. This left Mr. 
Coolidge with no visible political rea- 
son why he did not want the nomina- 
tion. Even his most ardent friends 
have been left uncomfortably in the 
dark. 

And the chief executive’s health, to 
all outward indications, has been most 
excellent. Despite the usual talk about 


question? In the absence of informa- 
tion from the White House, the Path- 
finder prefers to believe that Mr. Cool- 
idge simply became tired of his job and 
selected an odd way to make this 
known. 

However, his choice amounts to only 
an expression of personal desire. Af. 
votes already claimed for him at the 
forthcoming Republican convention are 

any indication, he has 





or has been absent at the 


nena 
eres 





bedside of her mother. 
There is no truer say- 
ing than the one to the 
effect that no person in 
public life is safe ‘from 
idle gossip—particularly 
if there is any word or 
action that the general 
public does not under- 
stand. The Pathfinder 
does not care to repeat all 
the rumors. affecting the 
Coolidges. We mention 
them, not with a view of 
startling our readers (for 
many people seem to be 
already well acquainted 
with the nature of these 
stories) but to point out 
one extremely unfortu- 
nate result of President 
Coolidge’s neglect to make 
himself clear. For all of 
these rumors are, in ef- 
fect, based on the suppo- 
sition that-family rather 
than political reasons dic- 
tated Mr. Coolidge’s moot 
“l-do-not-choose-to-run” 
statement and its subse- 
quent reiterations. 


me, 








in 1928. 
pose that I have modified it. 


Is More Light Needed? 


President Coolidge in the Black Hills last August: 


I do not choose to run in nineteen hundred and twenty-eight. 


President Coolidge to Republican National Committee in 
December: 


This*is naturally the time to be planning for the future. The 
party will soon place in nomination its candidate to succeed 
To give’time for mature deliberation, I stated to the 
country August 2 that I did not choose to run for president 
No one should be led to sup- 
My decision will be respected. 
After I had been eliminated the party began and should vigor- 
ously continue the serious task of selecting another candidate 
from among the number of distinguished men available. 


My statement stands. 


Replying to the Wyoming State Republican Committee’s 
request in March that Mr. Coolidge “waive his personal 
preference and consent to continue for an additional 
four years,” Everett Sanders, Secretary to the President, 
said, in part: 

While he, of course, very greatly appreciates andthanks you for 
the expressions of confidence, the President directs me to say 
that he must decline to grant the request of the committee. 


President Coolidge in April letter to Massachusetts State 
Republican Committee: 


Report has come to me that some persons in Massachusetts if 
are proposing to write in my name as a candidate for presi- 
dent at the primaries on April 24. Such action would be most 
embarrassing to me and, while appreciating the compliment 
that is intended, I request that it not be done. 
being used in other states in a way that is contrary to my 


My name is 


reckoned without a fair- 
ly large element in his 
party. The number of 
Republicans who regard 
him to be the real “dark 
horse” —an even more 
likely one than Vice 
Presidept Dawes—seems 
to be growing. Though 
Mr. Coolidge may be con- 
tent to let Secretary 
Hoover have the nomina- 
tion, there are those who 


confidently expect Mr. 
Coolidge to be drafted 
should the Republicans 





fail to agree on a strong 
man amd large numbers 
is of Democrats continue to 
: enlist under the Smith 
banner. 

At any rate, Mr. Cool- 
idge seems to have play- 
ed safe by leaving the 
door open. No word of 
his has yet put him on 
record as refusing to run 
nominated. Whether 
he would accept a draft 
the Pathfinder is, of 
course, not qualified to 
say. Only events at next 


eo ge : wishes. I have heard that in New York it has gone so far as SO TD 
So, if insidious whis- to be claimed such use is with my tacit consent. In my own month’s Kansas City con- 
pring and. the “draft- state to give any countenance to such a movement would vention can decide that 


Coolidge” movement are 
both embarrassing to the 
President, he has only 
himself to blame, in the 
opinion of many. 

Mr. Coolidge has never 
explained or in any way 
indicated any convincing 
reason for his decision. 
This is unusual—even in 
such an astute political i 
Strategist as Mr. Coolidge Bieri 
has shown himself to be. 

Lonsequently, people are wondering, 
guessing, speculating, imagining and 
‘putting two-and-two together,” so to 
speak, 

_It is quite generally ‘agreed that Mr. 
Coolidge could have had the nomina- 
lion for the asking. The third-term 
bugaboo was no more calculated to 
‘Scare him than it did his predecessors. 
A strong man would not be expected to 
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Senator Fess, “keynoter’ 


tend to compromise me and lend color to the misrepresenta- 
tions that apparently are being made in other states. 
therefore, sending you this public declaration of my position 
and requesting that such attempts be discontinued. 


’ 


of the forthcoming Republican 
convention, in his unsuccessful fight against the Senate 
resolution opposing third terms for presidents, declared: 
If the convention were to nominate President Coolidge, which 
is not at all impossible, then anything that has been said by 
him, so far as I ean interpret the English language, would 
not foreclose his acceptance. 
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our “overworked presidents,” Mr. Cool- 
idge seems to thrive. His smile is 
pleasant and his handshake firm. Only 
the other day, in the privacy of his 
study, he is said to have confided to a 
friend: “I never felt better in my life.” 

Is it any wonder then that, because 
the answer cannot be found in politics 
or in the President’s health, the Cool- 
idge ‘family life has come into the 


aa 


question. And if the draft 
effort is defeated the an- 
swer may never be known. 

On the other hand the 
Pathfinder can say, with 
assurance, that none of 
the President’s statements 
would preclude him from 
accepting a nomination. 
If Mr. Coolidge had in- 
tended to lock the door in 
that direction he could 
long ago have squelched 
the drafters—not to mention the scandal 
mongers. But for some reason best 
known to himself he prefers to be 
enigmatic. The nation is not used to 
riddles, so people have variously in- 
terpreted his pronouncements. The 
whispering and drafting campaigns are 
direct results. Some definite statement 
would clarify the situation, but we may 
stilt have to wait developments. 


I am, 
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In the Shadow 
the CAPITOL | 














The fact that t two of our Democratic 
presidential candidates—Gov. Ritchie 
of Maryland and Senator Walsh of 
Montana—are bachelors reminds us that 
several prominent members of Wash- 
ington’s official family are also unwed, 
including Senators La Follette of Wis- 
consion and McKellar of ‘Tennessee. 
And, of course, there are the White 
House military and naval aides who, 
custom says, must not have succumbed 
to Hymen. Among the capital’s widow- 
ers are Supreme Court Justice McRey- 
nolds, Secretary of the Interior Work 
and Senators Capper of Kansas, Hale of 


Maine and Heflin of Alabama. 
ee 


Two Bibles owned by Abraham Lin- 
coln, whose religious views have long 
been disputed, have been placed on per- 
manent view in the Library of Congress 
by Mrs. Robert Todd Lincoln, widow of 
a son of the martyred president. One 
is the Lincoln family Bible and the 
other is a Bible ‘used in Lincoln’s first 
inauguration. In the first named are 
entries in Lincoln’s own handwriting, 
including notation of his marriage Nov. 
4, 1842, to Mary Todd and dates of the 
births of his four sons. Debate over 
Lincoln’s religion was prompted by 
the fact that though his addresses con- 
tained many references to God he never 
joined any church. William Elroy Cur- 
tis, in his “True Abraham Lincoln,” ex- 
plains: 

Lincoln declined to join a church 
because of conscientious scruples. His 
reason forbade him to accept some of 
the doctrines taught by the Baptist and 
Christian churches to which his parents 
belonged and of the Presbyterian 
church, of which his wife was a mem- 
ber. Nevertheless he was regular and 
reverential in his attendance upon 
worship. Shortly after his marriage he 
rented a pew in the First Presbyterion 
church of Springfield, I1]., and occupied 
it with his wife and children at the 
service each Sunday morning unless de- 
tained by illness. (This has caused 
many of Lincoln’s chroniclers to erro- 
neously state that he was a member of 
the Presbyterian church.) In Washing- 
ton he was a habitual attendant at the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian church, 
and its pastor, Rev. Dr. Gurley, who 
was also his intimate friend, said that 
he was-a true believer and entirely 
without guile. 

a a 7 x7 

There is spirited debate over the pro- 
posal to equip the Lincoln memorial 
with lightning rods. Because there was 
objection that the usual rods would be 
unsightly on the $3,000,000 temple, the 
government proposes to run a stranded 
copper wire around the roof, unseen 
from the exterior, and connected with a 
dozen invisible down conductors which, 
although not being grounded, would 
lead to air holes. But some protest is 
heard that such installation would be 
worse than no protection at all. One 
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authority claims that under such a 
system bolts would be attracted by the 
bronze and metal objects inside the 
building and thus make the structure 
a veritable death trap. 
& ut ot 

The only member of Congress who 
can boast of the coveted D. S. C. (Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross) is Rep. Royal 
C. Johnson, Republican, of South Da- 
kota. Sent to Congress in 1915, he 
voted against our entering the war until 
convinced that intervention was neces- 
sary and then he not only changed his 
vote but enlisted. In six months he 


He Won the D. S.C. 


became a second lieutenant and later a 
first lieutenant. In the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, as a member of the 79th di- 
vision, “he constantly exposed himself 
to enemy fire and set an example to his 
men by his fearlessness,” reads his ci- 
tation. In the battle of Montfaucon, 
which ended his war service, “though 
severely wounded by shell fire he as- 
sisted two wounded men of his com- 
pany to the rear and refused to occupy 
space in litters until these men had 
been provided for.” But Mr. Johnson is 
modest. He doesn’t mention the fact in 
his biography in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. “Anybody else would have done 
the same thing,” he declares. 
& 4 & 

American Jews have a feeling that 
the United States is indifferent to per- 
secution of members of that race in 
Rumania and other European countries. 











Married men are the ones who rise to 


fame and fortune.—Dr. Albert E. Wiggam. 

Indiana needs less spiffledinking—Louis 
Ludlow, newspaperman candidate for 
Congress. 

We are a nation feverishly striving for 
pleasure—Dr. W. W. Comfort, president 
of Haverford college. 

I am afraid to go to America.—George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Girls’ clothes do nothing for them, all 
their weak points are exposed —Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen, 82-year-old actress. 

Modern jazz is terrible music—Nina 
Grieg, widow of a famous composer. 

It is a magnificent thing to encourage 
the reading of poetry, but I am not at all 
sure that it is a good thing to encourage 
the writing of it—John Drinkwater. 
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This seemed strengthened by » 
ment attributed to Secretary o{ 
Kellogg to the effect that we we; 
concerned” about the matter. 
tary Kellogg hastens to deny 1! 
plaining that while the United S| 
interested in the welfare of al] 
ties abroad it has no right to en! 
mal protest againstthe internal 
istration policies of any govern 
5. a ws 

How would you like to ow) 
shares of U.S. Steel? A certain 
does. He is Lawrence C. Phipp 
of Colorado, second largest stoc! 
in the steel corporation. His h 
are valued at more than $7, 
President Coolidge holds 70 
with a value of $10,500. 

aj a 7 7 

H. Theodore Tate is a new si 
which will shortly appear on ou 
currency. The holder of that n: 
been nominated for United Stat: 
urer to succeed Frank White, r 
Mr. Tate entered federal ser 
years ago as a clerk in the T 
department. 


a 2. St 
The War department has had t: 
don its policy of rating schoo 
colleges on their military efli 
because of all-too-evident jea! 


aroused by the practice. 
¥ 


a 7 © 5 
One can’t hide the fact that 
married and live in Washington. 
new city directory links the wife’s 
with that of the husband.  F: 
stance, under Coolidge, we find: 
Coolidge, Calvin (Grace G.), P 
dent of the United States, the \\ 
House. 
Coolidge, John, student, r \\ 


House. 
x ee 

There is a set in Washington mo: 
clusive even, than the circle 
numbers foreign diplomats, w: 
winter residents, federal officials and 
their families. The capital’s real “i 
Shrine” is composed of the few }» 
who can truthfully call themselves na- 
tives of Washington. They are jen: 
bers of families which have made the 
capital their home for generations 
Jewels and fashionable dress are con- 
fined to social functions of the other 
group; the native Washingtonia: 
content to keep on living in old h 
that seem quaint beside the palac: 
abodes of “society” so called. 
Washingtonians delight to give th: 
shoulder to office-holders and the 
rich. Some of the oldest inhabi 
continue to drive about the strec! 
carriages which served their for! 

& a 7 3 

While the Coolidges were vacati: 
in the Black Hills last year the |! 
dent evinced particular interest in 
of Philippine days related by Col. \s- 
mun Latrobe commanding a cay:!') 
unit from Fort Russell. The two were 
often seen chatting together, with (ol. 
Latrobe doing most of the talking. 
Whether the chief executive liked ol. 
Latrobe’s stories or whether to re)! 
mand the veteran soldier for his fr 
disdain of “swivel chair officers,” ‘!° 
fact is that Col. Latrobe is the 1° 


' White House military aide. 
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Pro and Con of a Candidacy Based on Farm Relief 


review of the leading presiden- 
tial aspirants in the respective 
parties (see article on Hoover in March 
o4th issue and one on Gov. Smith April 
oth) is Frank Orren Lowden. Illinois’s 
former governor, you will remember, 
received second place on first choice by 
q narrow margin over Secretary Hoover 
in the Pathfinder straw vote, though 
Hoover had a big lead over Lowden for 
second choice providing President Cool- 
idge is eliminated. 
Lowden “believes” he is a candidate, 
though he never said so definitely. But 
we have his statement: 


N EXT in the Pathfindet’s impartial 


If the people want me for president 
they will vote for me. If they do not it 
will relieve me of the burden and re- 
sponsibility of such a candidacy, I have 
had no new brainstorms. The people 
know where I stand. I will let event$ 
take care of the future. 


At any rate, a well-organized Low- 
den-for-President campaign is claiming 
some 350 votes for their candidate. Low- 
den’s best in the 1920 Republican con- 
vention was 311% votes. 

Though the East has no great love 
for Lowden or Dawes, one or the other 
may be the figure ar sund whom coali- 
tion candidates may rally in an effort 
to keep Hoover from getting the 545 
votes necessary for nomination. At any 
rate, Lowden is counting for support 
from the Mellon-Hilles-Butler group 
which seems anxious to check Hoov- 
er’s drive. 

At the last Republican national con- 
vention Lowden was nominated for 
vige president but declined. He also 
refused President Coolidge’s offer of 
appointment as ambassador to Great 
Britain and two offers of a post in the 
cabinet. These offers Lowden turned 
down, he said, because he felt he could 
do more important work in trying to 
bring about farm relief. He prides 
himself on having eight years ago pre- 
dicted the present agricultural depres- 
sion. He denies that his views are radi- 
cal, explaining that he has not advocat- 
ed any relief measure that has not been 
before Congress. 

The President’s threatened veto of the 
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McNary-Haugen bill and reluctance of 
the administration to go the limit on 
farm relief are seen at the basis of the 
Lowden candidacy. It is Lowden afd 
his followers who insist on retaining 
the equalization fee in the measure de- 
spite White House objection. However, 
the Lowden campaigners feel that a sec- 
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LOWDEN’S POLICIES 


Doesn’t think McNary-Haugen bill 
ideal, but supports it for want of 
better. 

Believes in “friendship for all and 
partnership with none”—not even 
Vice President Dawes. 

Favors continuation of main Re- 
publican policies, including tariff, but 
is not afraid of advocating modern- 
ization changes. 

Believes in adequate national de- 
fense. 

Would encourage and protect le- 
gitimate business. 

Can’t see prohibition as an issue 
because 18th amendment is already 
law. 

Would inquire into the cause of 
floods before accepting flood control 
plans. 











ond veto will augment their ranks and 
indicate that the scepter of political 
power has been transferred to the Mid- 
dle West and South. To quote Lowden 
on farm relief: 


I am for compromise always. With- 
out the equalization fee or something 
like it the bill would represent surren- 
der and not compromise. The situation 
is simply this: The co-operatives that 
are purely marketing associations are 
running up against the same difficulty 
all the time in their efforts to maintain 
a fair price. This is that the non-mem- 
bers get the full benefit of the improved 
price while the members have borne all 
the expense. Until some method is 
found whereby the added expense is 
spread over all the producers, a success- 
ful co-operative organization cannot be 
maintained. This is what the equaliza- 
tion fee undertakes to do. I would not 
favor passing legislation without the 
fee just for the sake of getting some 
sort of a farm relief bill on the books. 


Apart from farm relief, though, Low- 
den has been very reticent. He has thus 
far refused to reply to Senator Borah’s 
quiz of presidential candidates as to 
their prohibition stand, though Hoover, 
Curtis and the late Senator Willis made 
quick replies. The Borah questionnaire 
was sent Lowden in February. At that 
time Lowden said he would be glad to 
answer it when received. No answer 
has been forthcoming, consequently 
many people are inclined to agree with 
Borah who assumes that Lowden has no 
intention of making a reply and that 
“no answer is just as clear a declaration 
of position as an answer.” 

Lowden’s silence is responsible for 
the belief in certain quarters that the 
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Frank Lowden, Gentleman Farmer and Financier 


Lowden boom is a smoke screen for a 
dark horse—Vice President Dawes. 
Though the latter has denied that he is 
in the running, his farm relief views are 
known to run counter to the adminis- 
tration and be in sympathy with those 
of Lowden. It is assured that any boom 
for Dawes must wait on the fate of the 
Lowden movement. 

Lowden has not escaped being link- 
ed with charges of improper expendi- 
tures of money which have hounded 
G. O. P. conventions and elections of 
late years. It is said that he would have 
won the nomination in 1920 if in round- 
ing up Missouri’s delegates, one of his 
workers had not been too free with 
part of the $400,000 raised to win Low- 
den’s nomination. 


Some dirt farmers have no very high 
regard for Lowden because he is a 
“gentleman farmer.” He does scientific 
farming on a big scale. Known as “Sin- 
nissippi farm,” his 4,500-acre estate is 
located on the Rock river near Oregon, 
Ill., about 100 miles west of Chicago, 
Corn, oats, barley, rye and alfalfa are 
raised. Lowden delights to tell of pro- 
ducing 100 bushels of corn to the acre 
where previously not more than 30 
bushels had been grown. However, his 
specialty is blooded cattle and horses. 
He has about 350 head of Holstein- 
Friesian milch cows and many fine 
Percherons, Belgians and Clydes among 
his horses. Most of the hard work on 
the farm is performed by tractors, 

Lowden became nationally promi- 
nent through his business-like adminis- 
tration as governor of Illinois (1917 to 
1921). Born on a farm at Sunrise, 
Minn., 67 years ago, he lived and work- 
ed on the farm until he was able to at- 
tend lowa state university .and later 
studied law. His early prowess as an 
orator is attested in his being chosen 
class valedictorian on several occasions. 
In 1896 he married the only daughter 
of George M. Pullman of Pullman car 
fame. From 1887 until 1906 Lowden 
practiced law in Chicago, once serving 
as professor of law at Northwestern 
university. For eight years he was a 

member of the Republican national 
committee. In 1906 he was elected to 
Congress, serving until 1911. 
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There is no cause to complain of the 
hospitality and recognition shown the 
Bremen flyers, first to fly a plane west 
across the North Atlantic. Though their 
arrival in the United States was sad- 
dened by the death of Floyd Bennett, 
stricken with pneumonia while flying 
with relief supplies to Greenely island, 
subsequent official greetings in New 
York and Washington did nof want for 
enthusiasm. 


After being disappointed so many 
times in waiting for transatlantic flyers 
who never arrived, Manhattan made up 
for it in the elaborateness of its ovation 
to the Bremen crew. New York likes 
to have her visitors arrive via the Bat- 
tery. For that reason the flying trio 
unofficially stayed at a hotel and went 
to church (Maj. Fitzmaurice and Capt. 
Koehl are Catholics and Baron von 
Huenefeld is a Lutheran) before board- 
ing the boat which landed them at the 
Battery for their official reception. Fifth 
avenue, which only a decade ago re- 
sounded to the tread of troops off to 
fight Germany, this time displayed the 
colors of the former enemy nation and 
the Irish Free State. Capt. Koehl was 
an aviator in the German army. But be- 
fore receiving any honors the Bremen’s 
crew made a hurried trip to Washing- 
ton just to visit Bennett’s grave. Their 
official Washington reception was not 
until days afterwards. 

Bennett was pilot of Byrd’s plane 
when it flew to the North Pole in 1926. 
Col. Lihdbergh made a special hop from 
New York to Quebec with anti-pneu- 
monia serum but was too late to save 
the gallant birdman’s life. Bennett now 
sleeps in Arlington cemetery not far 
from Peary, discoverer of the North 
Pole. 

The Bremen flyers are among the first 
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They couldn’t have picked out a much more 

difficult landing place. It was on an ice- 

covered lake on this tiny isle that the Bremen 
. descended in a snowstorm. 
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to receive the American distinguished 
flying cross. Congress voted it to them 
along with Costes and Lebrix, valiant 
Frenchmen who recently completed a 
world flight, and de Pinedo, Italian who 
twice flew across the South Atlantic. 
Congress also decided to give Lind- 
bergh another medal, and this time vot- 
ed him a special gold one, bronze du- 
plicates of which will be sold to the gen- 
eral public. On the urge of Byrd, who 
beat the Norge to the pole, Congress 
voted Ellsworth, American passenger 
on that dirigible, a gold medal. The 
National Geographic Society had de- 





Commander Byrd (left) and the late War- 
rant Officer Floyd Bennett. 


clined to honor Ellsworth on the 
ground that the flight of the Norge was 
not an all-American enterprise. 

The $70,000 insurance placed, at a cost 
of $4,900 it is said, on the relief plane 
piloted by Bennett when stricken, does 
not compensate the dead pilot’s rela- 
tives. On the other hand, Baron von 
Huenefeld, backer of the Bremen flight 
and who made the entire trip wearing 
his inseparable monocle, is reported to 
have received $25,000 from the Hearst 
papers for his personal story. To get 
this the Hearst interests spent $15,000 
for special train and airplane to carry 
its representatives to the scene. 

S: d-25 

Word comes from the movie world 
that Tom Mix, cowboy star, signed a 
contract for $1,500,000 a year. It is 
hard to say how much of that is in real 
cash. So many press agents figure up 
how much a screen celebrity gets for 
each day of actual work and, multiply- 
ing it by 365, broadcast it to a gasping 
world as annual salary. The only peo- 
ple who know different are the stars 
themselves and the income tax col- 
lectors. Be that as it may, $4,100 a day 
is a tidy sun—even though the other 
364 days may be idle and therefore 
salary-less. 

But big pay seems to be the thing 
today. Who wants to be president at 
only $75,000 a year when, for 30 min- 
utes of boxing, one can earn $1,000,000 
as did Gene Tunney (when not quot- 
ing Shakespeare) at Soldiers’ Field, 
Chicago? In his first match with Tun- 
ney. at Philadelphia, Dempsey almost 
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got that much. His contract with J,,,., 
Kearns called for a 33% share }\ :), 
latter whereas Jack says Kearns 
theoretically more fair—splitting 5, 

James A. Farrel head of the U 
States Steel Corp. is reported to ; 
a salary of $100,000 a year. Ditt, 
Will Hays—not as former custodi: 
the Republican National Committ. 
contributions but as “czar” of th: 
industry. Former Judge Landis. 
once assessed an uncollectable {i 
$29,000,000 against the Standari 
Co., now draws approximately 1 
of that amount as baseball dic 
And who wants to be chief justice | 
United States, with a paltry $20,50 
year, when, like Red Grange, one 
earn $500 per minute in profes 
football? Secretary of the Tr: 
Mellon gets only $15,000 a year « 
the millions his department hand| 
dapper Mayor “Jimmie” Walker o! 
York draws down $25,000 and s 
Palm Beach in the bargain. Al 
gets no more for being governor « 
State. Vice President Dawes is 
only $15,000 a year for trying to ¢! 
the Senate rules, but Babe Ruth. 
not knocking homers, is knocki 
the cashier’s window of some ban! 
four or five times that amount. 

Such is life! However, it is r 
ing to know that the first 100 
are the hardest. 

54 5 7 M 

A policy of “genuinely obligato 
bitration of justiciable question: 
the United States and Latin-Ame: 
advocated by former Secretary of 
Hughes who achieved marked su 
in handling the Pan-American « 
ence at Havana. In his first public + 
ment since that meeting, Mr. Hi 
contended that such a policy wou! 
move suspicion because “we would 
no stipulations which could be re 
ed as a reservation.” Even “big 
ness” appears to be for Latin-Ame 
amity, for James A. Farrell, presi 
of U. S. Steel, frankly admits: “I 
siring to see all of Latin-Ameri 
ways stable, strong and peaceful w: 
not actuated by idealism or altru 
Both are strong and high motives 
ours is, after all, an even stronger 
man desire, for we know that pea: 
the best condition for trade and | 
perity.” 

d & & 

Even though the power trust in\ 
gation sponsored by Senator Wals 
Montana was “wished” on the Fed 
Trade Commission that body mad 
early strike by uncovering evidence: 
a $400,000 fund to oppose Boulder « 
Among well-known persons linked 
with a paid power lobby are fo! 
Ambassador Richard Washburn C! 
prominent member of the Nati: 
Crime Commission and former S« 
tors Lenroot of Wisconsin and Th 
of Colorado. 
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“Interesting but not- practical” is 
way the press disposes of Henry \! 
genthau’s suggestion in the Review 
Reviews that, to eliminate objection | 
presidential campaign expenditures, |! 
cost to all political parties be borne )) 


_Ahe government. Morgenthau, a form 
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ambassador and Wilson campaign man- 
ager, proposes that the appropriation to 
each party be based on 50 cents for 
each vote it recorded at the preceding 
election. “Suppose a party did receive 
4 considerable appropriation from the 
Treasury?” asks the Washington Post. 
‘There still would remain the group 
from Whom campaign contributions 
might be received.” However, chief 
obiection to any such plan comes from 
the taxpayer—who has enough burdens. 
& & M& 

With the primaries more than half 
over, Hoover and Smith seem to be far 


in the lead in their respective parties 
gs far as delegates pledged, instructed 
and claimed are concerned. Boosters of 
each, in fact, are beginning to claim 
that “it’s all over but the shouting.” 
Smith appears to have made a propor- 
tionately bigger sweep than Hoover. 


Threatened opposition to Smith has not 
vet shown any considerable strength. 
Perhaps it is content to remain dormant 
yntil the Houston convention where 
anti-Smiths rely on the two-thirds rule 
io again block Smith. Hoover has met 
with some opposition but achieved a 
signal victory in Ohio where some of 
his supporters feared the strength of 
followers of the late Senator Willis. 

The fact that more than half that 
state’s Republican delegates are pro- 
Hoover is a feather in the cap of Rep. 
Burton who insisted on Hoover’s entry 
in the Ohio contest over protests of 
other friends. Asa result of the Hoover 
victory in Ohio, Senator Fess will have 
lo be a seat-less “keynoter” at the Re- 
publican convention. The President’s 
frowning on the Massachusetts “draft- 
Coolidge” movement was another Hoov- 
er gain which, to many minds, attests 
Coolidge’s deep personal interest in the 
Hoover candidacy. One of the few 
cabinet members not yet committed to 
Hoover is Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon. Even so, Hoover seems assured 
of half the Republican delegates from 
the Keystone state. The Pennsylvania 
contest incidentally spelled defeat for 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the former 
governor, who aspired to Congress. 
One feature of the pre-convention race 
lo date is the lack of enthusiasm for 
Vice President Dawes, previously hail- 
ed as a promising “dark horse.” On 
the other hand Lowden strength has 
grown proportionately as Dawes has 
faded from the picture. 

Fo =< LD 

Claude G. Bowers, Democratie con- 
vention keynoter, when not writing edi- 
lorials for the New York World is an 
author. His political affiliation does not 
hinder his work for the Indiana Lin- 
colin Memorial Association. 

lt is passing strange that some who 
complain loudest of acquittal of Doheny 
and Sinclair are themselves to blame if 
undue leniency has been shown. How? 
Because they shirk a necessary task of 
tilizenship—jury duty! This is not an 
original idea; the evils of our jury sys- 
lem have been heralded of late by many 
authorities, including Chief Justice Taft. 
The latter has frequently sounded the 
heed of higher caliber jurymen. He 
Suggests that too many citizens are 
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evading jury service and by so doing 
are making it difficult to obtain con- 
victions and sentences that will strike 
fear in the hearts of evildoers. 

Jury service in America today is al- 
most a joke. Any judge or court attache 
can attest to the difficulty of obtaining 
a representative panel. This is espe- 
cially true in criminal cases which 
the average American, though he likes 
to read about them, has an aversion to 
hearing as juryman. On one excuse or 
another he obtains release from this 
duty. As a result, jury service has be- 
come more or less professional. The 
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There’s the Answer 


caliber of such jurors is generally not 
high, and they are inclined to think 
more about their daily stipend than 
their duties. 

This is a condition which, according 
to the Chief Justice, is helping defeat 
the ends of justice. If better jurors are 
not obtainable, Chief Justice Taft fa- 
vors entire abolition of grand juries and 
police court juries. He has long favor- 
ed the British system of giving a trial 
judge more latitude in dealing with 
criminals. It was not so long ago that 
Mr. Taft remarked that the average 
American judge hasn’t any more power 
“than a moderator at a religious con- 
ference.” 

Our chief justice feels that the seri- 
ousness of the crime wave justifies him 
in departing from the tradition of 
silence of his predecessors. Another of 
his suggestions for bringing about 
quicker operation of justice is to limit 
criminal cases to one appeal. Under 
present conditions it is possible for a 
defendent with unlimited funds to de- 
lay operation of the law almost in- 
definitely. On top of this Mr. Taft favors 
more punishment and less tears for 
felons. He has no sympathy with the 
maudlin sentiment which of late years 
has “sent roses and cheers for those on 
their way to the gallows.” 
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FINDS A WAY TO STOP ATTACKS 
OF FITS 


Reports are received of an amazing 
treatment .that epileptics state has prov- 
ed successful in stopping their attacks. 
R. Lepso, Dept. 100, 895 Island Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been supplying sufferers 
with this treatment. He now wishes to 
reach all those who have not been helped 
and to do so is making the startling offer 
of a generous treatment free to all sufferers. 
Anyone afflicted should write to R. Lepso 
and this free treatment will be sent them 
at once.—Advertisement. 
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SANDINO RAIDS MINES 


While certain senators speaking on 
the Nicaraguan question were praising 
the rebel chief, Sandino, at Washington, 
their hero, whom they compared with 
Bolivar and other great fighters for 
liberty, sent a force of 150 men with 
two machine guns to seize the Amer- 
ican-owned mine, La Luz y Los Angeles. 
They got about $10,000 in gold and 
property, and also George B. Marshall, 
assistant manager. Marshall’s fate was 
not learned, but Sandino had said that 
all captured Americans would be killed 
as long as marines were in the country. 
British employees captured were turned 
loose. Other American mines attacked 
were the Neptune, Lone Star and Bo- 
nanza, 

The mines were located far in the 
mountainous interior and difficult to 
reach by canoes, so marines could offer 
little aid. They were active in other 
fields, however. A patrol ran across a 
group of rebels near San Pedro and 
killed two of them. At San Marcos, in 
the coffee region, a mob tried to deliver 
a rebel from jail, but-the marines killed 
four of them and captured several of 
their leaders. Banditry has been in- 
creasing so in that region that more 
guards have been asked for to protect 
the crops. In the meantime Americans 
got rumors that Sandino was preparing 
to attack Puerto Cabezas where there 
are several hundred Americans. Maj. 
Utley with marines is on guard there 
and the cruiser Denver is close by. 
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QUAKES SHAKE NEAR EAST 


Earth trembling seems to have 
switched this year.to the European or 
Atlantic side of the world while the 
Pacific countries are getting a respite. 
The active center is in the Western 
Mediterranean area. It started with the 
unlucky old city of Smyrna on the 
eastern bank of the Aegean. Then it 
switched with added violence to the 
Balkan peninsula, centering in Southern 
Bulgaria, and from there, with still 
more vigor, to Greece and the Aegean 
islands. Corinth on the isthmus suf- 
fered most with some 30 killed and 
16,000 made homeless and destitute. The 
famous Corinth canal, started by Nero 
but not finished until 1893, was closed. 
This canal is four: miles long and cuts 
off by 200 miles the journey from the 
Adriatic to Athens, but big liners rarely 
use it because of its limited dimensions, 
70 feet wide and 26 feet deep. Later 
Adrianople, Turkey, and Varna, Bul- 
garian city on the Black sea, were 
devastated. 

There were about as many destitute 
elsewhere in Greece as at Corinth. 
Several islands in the Aegean were 
overwhelmed. The American Red Cross 
was promptly on hand with relief work, 
which was aided by a donation of 
$90,000 from the pope. Such work was 
already going on among the thousands 
of victims in Bulgaria so that the gov- 
ernment reported that the danger of 


famine was past. Great numbers of 
people at Philippopolis, at Athens and 
other citi¢és abandoned their homes in 
terror and lived under such shelter as 
they could devise. 

These quakes are believed to be due 
to the action of steam caused by sea 
water seeping through and coming in 
contact with the heated interior. Many 
hot springs sprang up with the quakes. 
There is an earthquake belt along the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean, 
Naples, Italy, and Lisbon, Portugal, 
being the scenes of some of the worst 
quakes of history. The western prog- 
ress of the subterranean instability 
may be feared, for distinct shocks were 
felt in New England at the time of the 
tremors in Greece. 
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LENIN HONORED 


Russia continues to honor her great 
soviet leader, Lenin, with one hand 
while executing various offenders with 
the other. On the 58th anniversary of 
Lenin’s birth there were marchings, 
speeches and demonstrations all over 
{ussia where homage was paid to the 
dead leader and pledges made to carry 
on his work. His venerable widow now 
engaged in betterment work with peas- 
ant women was also honored. 

A few days later Gen. Peter Wrangel, 
the last hope of the Russian “whites,” 
who made the final and futile stand 
against bolshevism, died in his little 
suburban home in Brussels, Belgium. 
Wrangel, member of the nobility, led 
an uprising in the Crimea, but was 
crushed in 1920 and had to fly on board 
a ship at Sevastopol. 

The soviet authorities see “counter 
revolution” in many activities in many 
places. At Moscow the supreme court 
just tried 42 persons on charges of 
“economic counter revolution,” and 
sentenced seven of them to death. 
Others got terms of imprisonment of 
various lengths. They were charged 








Lenin’s Widow Presidingat Women’s Meeting 
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with having illegally financed ) 
industries- and to have falsified 
balances. At Tver two officials 
workers’ club were sent to pris: 
burning as “worthless books” 
texts on communism. They were 
ing out the library to make rox 
new volumes. The road to Siber: 
been kept in use. The state ind: 
do not appear to be functioning s: 
ly and so smoothly as the cour! 
executioners. A committee on 
roads reported 14,500 accident 
year as compared with 6,000 in 
The committee placed much « 
blame on drunken engineers ai: 
tion masters and general -carel: 
of the crews. 
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RUMANIA EXPECTANT 


Everybody in Rumania is a 
nervous and jumpy because they 
something is going to happen 











Prince Carol at Nice, France. , Says h: 
soon be king. 


long, and they do not know what i! 
be. Neighboring states know it 
but they are not allowed to lear: 
tails. Government censorship seni 
eign correspondents packing whil: 
peasants party held big Sunday 


‘ings all about over the country. 1 


were all demonstrations agains! 
government, especially against Pr: 
Bratiano. All demanded that he 
aside for the peasant leader, 
Maniu. But the government sh 
firmness and an inclination to \ 
The fate of the throne is involved 
Bratiano is the main opponent an 
stacle to the return of wayward C 
This prince who abdicated befo 
was crowned continues to live wil! 
“affinity” in France on his half-mi! 
dollar fortune, but he occasionall) 
nounces that he will be on the Bk 
nian throne in a month or so. His | 
imate and abandoned wife, Prin 
Helen, is as much against his retur 
Bratiano. She declared if Carol « 
again puts his foot in Rumahia she 


at once leave the country. Her 1! 


and interest are devoted to charil« 


work, especially through the Red Cro 
She celebrated her 32nd birthda) 
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opening up a new clinic for sick moth- 
ers and their babies at Bucharest. Birth- 
day geetings came from many royal 
hands but not a word from Carol. Little 
King Michael, her son, was said to have 
prought her a handful of flowers he 
had himself plucked and presented them 
with the remark that he did not forget 
her “even if daddy did.” 
4 & 7 
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BRITISH PAYING THEIR WAY 


The main interest of the British now 
is centered in finances, business and 
economic conditions. That is nothing 
new, but since the United States is tak- 
ing the lead in this field the British 
interest is especially acute. 

The outstanding event in politics as 
well as in general welfare was the 
three-hour speech of Winston Churchill, 
chancellor of the exchequer, in which 
he showed the balance on the right 
side of the budget. Under the Dawes 
plan, he revealed receipts of Britain 
would almost equal the amount to be 
paid to the United States on debt set- 
tlement. Total revenue was reckoned 
at about $4,000,000,000, and a surplus 
of more than $30,000,000 was in sight— 
a slightly larger surplus than last year. 
He announced some new taxes, to be 
made heavier especially on gasoline and 
liquors. Lloyd George called the speech 
the most brilliant achievement of 
Churchill’s career. 

But Premier Baldwin has not made a 
big hit as a financier. Former Premier 
MacDonald took him severely to task 
for “inflicting grave losses on the rub- 
ber industry” by maladroit handling of 
it. He referred to restrictions in ex- 
ports recently removed. The house of 
commons voted to continue encourage- 
ment of cotton growing within ‘the 
empire by continuing for its benefit the 
tax on foreign cotton bought, but it re- 
duced the amount of the tax from six 
to three pence a bale. 

Depression in industry continues to 
a large extent and the number of un- 
employed living on doles remains 
around 1,000,000. The interest in eco- 
nomies causes examinations in every 
phase of expense, and this brought to 
light that the women of England are 
spending $20,000,000 a year for beauty 
aids—face powder, lipsticks, cosmetics 
and such things. This expense item 
was said to be rapidly growing. 
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TO CROWN MIKADO 


There is a mistaken impression that 
the Japanese emperor, sometimes call- 
ed “the mikado” in foreign lands, who 
succeeded to the throne more than two 
years ago, and who had actually reign- 
ed several years before that, has al- 
ready been crowned. Not so. The 
crowning is a very special ceremony in 
lapan and must be prepared for long 
in advance. The diet has just appro- 
priated $1,644,000 for the event, and it 
is to take place next November. 

Perhaps for the first time in history 
there were some murmurs against this 
uneconomic display in, putting the 
crown on the “sacred” head of the ruler 
who has been ruling efficiently with- 
out it. The explanation is that western 
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ways and modern thought have perme- 
ated the nation, ‘and are not as respect- 
ful of ancient traditions and practices 
as the conservative are, Communism 
has sprung up as in most European 
countries. The government, horrified 
at the appearance of such a monster, 
set out angrily to crush it. Thousands 
were arrested for communistic activi- 
ties, or expressions. They were tried 
by the wholesale and with little sym- 
pathy, and Premier Tanaka appeared 
before the diet to say that those con- 
victed would be dealt with severely. 
He added that such social evils must 
be eradicated. An attempt on the em- 
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Gorgeous Japanese coronation carriage sur- 
mounted by the golden phoenix, emblem of 
perpetuity. 


peror’s life a few years ago accounts 
for some of the feeling against the 
radicals. But there is also a strong feel- 
ing against modern tendencies and the 
aping of the ways of western peoples. 
Movies and dances, short skirts and 
bobbed hair have been sternly frowned 
on. At Osaka recently a new and pre- 
tentious hotel, modern style, was “pad- 
locked” for three days because it was 
too much frequented by flappers and 
catered to their ways. The opposition 
of such moderns to an expensive coro- 
nation only added to its certainty. 
S.-s: 2 


TURKEY’S GROWING PAINS 


Turkey is not an infant nation, but it 
now is in the throes of growing pains. 
A nation may be thousands of years old 
before it starts to take a sudden growth 
—witness Japan. Few nations since 
the war have attracted as much atten- 
tion as Turkey, just because the nation 
is changing, growing, struggling and is 
vitalized with new ambitions. 

Since Foreign Minister Tewfik Rush- 
di Bey returned from Italy and rumors 
started that a Turco-Italian pact had 
been made interest in Turkey increased 
to the point of apprehension. Diplo- 
mats at Angora dreading Mussolini’s 
ambitions hastened to call on the min- 
ister, but he remained smilingly non- 
committal. Turkey wants a powerful 
friend behind her as long as Russia is 
before her. Greece is no longer feared. 

With her diplomatic position strength- 
ened, or on the way to be, the evolving 
process is fast going on. Even old 
maids have been developed—something 
previously unknown in Turkey. But 
polygamy has been banned, and times 
are so hard, and women’s new tastes so 
expensive that it is hard for a young 
man to support one wife. And then 
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the women have not only thrown off 
the veil but have stepped into business 
and into the professions—have started 
to become independent. They do not 
have to marry now. 

Every little while word comes from 
Angora or Constantinople that some- 
thing else has been abolished—to join 
the sultan and the caliph that were. 
The latest to go was cafe music. West- 
ern jazz and the squeaky native music 
competed until both became a nuisance 
in the metropolis and both were banned. 
The new heroic statue of Kemal is a 
slap in the face of tradition and Moslem 
religion, but it was welcomed at Con- 
stantinople by all except the minister 
of education who thought it ought to 
wear a modern high hat instead of the 
Astrakhan cap popular in the army. 
The sculptor is an Italian, Canonica. 

While the devotees of coffee and to- 
bacco are trembling lest those delights 
be also banned the government is con- 
sidering a big constructive undertaking 
—the building of a bridge across the 
mouth of the Bosporus, connecting Con- 
stantinople and Scutari. This bridge, 
proposed by Hungarian builders, would 
be nearly two miles long, of suspension 
type, and would for the first time in 
history connect Europe and Asia. The 
Asiatic end of it would be where the 
Germans located a station in their pro- 
posed Berlin-to-Bagdad railroad. 

s&s st 


AVIATOR HERDS REINDEER 


Where wide uninhabited spaces are 
to be covered, whether by a preacher 
in Australia or a reindeer herder in the 
arctic regions, the airplane comes in 
handy. 

Ralph Lomen, pioneer in the thriving 
reindeer industry of Alaska, is authority 
for the statement that the plane has 
proved very useful in the arctic re- 
gions. His head herdsman using a 
plane accomplished in two hours what 
would have required seven herdsmen 
a week with ordinary methods, he said, 
but he did not explain just how the 
airman managed. 

Mr. Lomen thinks there is a great 
field in Canada for reindeer, in spite of 
the failure of efforts so far to get them 
going. He declares there is room for 
12,000,000 deer in the northern tundra. 





GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—It has been brought to 
light by scientific research that goitre is 
not a disease and is not to be treated as 
such. Dr. A. A. Rock, Dept. 92, Box 737, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a prominent goitre spe- 
cialist for over 24 years, has perfected a 
different method of treatment for his 
patients that has proved remarkably suc- 
cessful. This same method is now being 
used for a home treatment of goitre cases 
all over the country with astonishing re- 
sults. The Doctor states that goitre is 
a condition which grows worse with neg- 
lect and recommends immediate attention 
no matter how small the growth may 
appear. He strongly opposes needless op- 
erations. Dr. Rock is the author of a 
book that tells in a simple way about treat- 
ing goitre at home. He has published 
this book at his own expense and will 
send a copy free to anyone interested. 
Write him today.—Advertisement. 
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LOOD relief moved along another 
F stage when the House passed the 
Jones bill authorizing $325,000,000. 
It went over big—254 to 90. Of the 
Republicans 86 were for it to 85 against 
it. The Democrats supported it with 
167 votes while only three opposed it. 
Even Chairman Madden of the Appro- 
priations committee and Chairman 
Snell of the Rules committee voted for 
it after trying in vain to get it changed 
to meet the objections of the President. 
The President particularly objected 
to having the federal government pay 
for the lands to be used by the spill- 
ways and floodway areas and on which 
Conan Ame THEY) 
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—Philadelphia Ledger 


Mississippi Valley Watchful Waiting 


to build levees; also for damages to 
private property resulting from such 
building. But under the leadership of 
Mr. Reid of Ill., Chairman of the flood 
control committee, the measure was 
forced over the President’s Opposition. 

Several changes had been made in the 
bill by the House but none of them 
serious. The main obstacle remaining 
was the President’s objections. So Sen- 
ator Jones, author of the bill, went to 
confer with the President about it. He 
later announced the measure would 
have to go to conference, but he thought 
it could be made to meet the President’s 
approval. 

R. W. Stewart, chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, gave 
the Teapot Dome committee some real 
information and at the same time tried 
to clear up the charge of contempt 
against him by risking a charge of 
perjury. He admitted this time of re- 
ceiving a fourth share of the profits of 
the Continental Trading Co., a secret 
and temporary corporation that pur- 
chased and sold oil, made $3,000,000 
profits, divided the “swag” in the form 
of Liberty bonds into four parts and 
then quietly dissolved. Stewart admit- 
ted this time getting $759,500 in bonds 
as his share. The other sharers were 
H. M. Blackmer, James E, O’Neil and 
Harry Sinclair. 

Stewart had refused to give these 
facts to the committee the first two 
times before it, hence the danger of 
perjury. This time he strictly limited 
his revelations. He said he had created 
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a trust for the bonds, admitted that he 
had told the trustee to stop cashing the 
coupons in 1923 for fear of “publicity,” 
and said he told his board of directors 
all about the matter the week before. 
On-their advice it was decided to hand 
over the whole amount to the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co., A day or so 
later the Midwest Refining Co. at Den- 
ver decided it had no claim to the 
$763,000 turned over to it by its presi- 
dent, Blackmer, and it was resolved to 
return the money to Blackmer who is 
now self-exiled in France. The com- 
pany held that Blackmer was acting 
purely as an individual in the Conti- 
nental business. 


Senator Walsh of Mont., prosecutor 
in the oil cases, was in favor of drop- 
ping the charges of contempt against 
Stewart, but the Senate was in another 
mood when it heard the report. Several 


speeches were made on both sides of- 


the middle aisle condemning Stewart, 
and the report was so amended as to 
continue the prosecution of the con- 
tempt proceedings, now in court, and 
to certify his last testimony to the dis- 
trict attorney of the District of Colum- 
bia looking toward his prosecution for 
perjury. 

There was quite a little stir in the 
House when Rep. Jim McClintic of 
Okla. arose to express some _high- 
powered feelings. A report had been 
published that his franking , privilege 
had been abused, that the National 
Council for the Prevention of War had 
inclosed some of their propaganda in 
franked envelopes containing a report 
made by Mr. McClintic on a warship 
construction. bill. McClintic told the 
House that he knew the “snooper,” the 
“rattlesnake,” who had given out such 
news would have to “stick his head “up,” 
and “sure enough” it turned out to be 
Andrew of Mass., who had made the 
majority report. 

There was hubbub for a while as 
several members of the House and of 
the committee, rose to defend Mr. An- 
drew in his absence, and to demand 
that some of McClintic’s language be 
stricken from the record. It was stated 
that Andrew had expressed the belief 
that McClintic was quite innocent of 
the use of his frank by the “pacifists,” 
and that it was the latter whom he was 
after. McClintic’s statement was ac- 
cepted that all his franked envelopes 
were sealed before leaving his office. 
Only one case of violation had been 
reported, and the Postoffice department 
was asked to investigate that. 


The Senate devoted quite a lot of its 
week to a discussion of affairs in 
Nicaragua and our part in them. Blaine 
of Wis. urged an amendment of the 
naval appropriation bill to prevent any 
of the money from being used to keep 
marines there after Christmas. Norris 
of Nebr. changed the time limit to Feb. 
1 and the two fought hard for that. But 
Chairman Borah of Foreign Relations 
committee, who formerly shared their 
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vités, convinced the Senate that . 
would result if the marines 
brought away. He also showec 
the President’s power as comin. 
in-chief of the army and navy s! 
not be tampered with too much 
the voting the Blaine-Norris a 
ment was defeated by 52 to 22. | 
Heflin of Ala. proposed to wit! 
the marines at once, and this was 
down 60 to 15. Democrats and 2 
licans were all mixed in the 
strong help for Borah coming 
Swanson of Va., ranking Democ 
the Foreign Relations committee. 

When the Senate got through { 
about Nicaragua and passed the 
appropriation bill the old Boulde, | 
measure came up and took its pl: 
the unfinished business, the b: 
contention. It may be sidetracke: 
casionally, but it is to stay befor 
body until it is definitely shunted 
or disposed of. The same fight |. 
as did last year—Johnson of Cal. | 
ing for it and Ashurst of Ariz. le: 
against it. Ashurst expressed a 
tention of fighting it until he dropped 
in his tracks, but Johnson served joi 
that if filibustering started he 
call for cloture. So the battle opene: 

Senator Bruce of Md. made another 
anti-prohibition speech. That is : 
of a habit than a matter of news, but 
this time his colleague Senator Tyid- 
ings, declared himself emphatically on 
the same side. He said, in the « 
of his remarks, that “even if (! 
himself were on. earth today 
would be put in jail for tu 
water into wine.” The arguments of 
the two Maryland senators were re- 
plied to at length by Senator Shep- 
pard of Tex., an ardent dry, while Sen- 
ator Borah questioned Bruce as 
whether he really wanted the Ith 
amendment repealed. Bruce replied 
that he thought it ought to be at least 
amended so as to permit beer, and I 
permit the sale of liquor under the 
Canadian system. 

People wonder occasionally what |ia: 
become of the Vare case, and of \ 
whose election to the Senate by P: 
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Senator Waterman of Colorado 


sylvania was not adm 
ate. The counting 


itted by the Sen- 

the votes is 4 
big job, and it has been steadily goins 
on’ by the subcommittee headed by 




























































—Washington Herald 
Strengthening Public School System? 


Senator Waterman of Colo. An echo 
of the progress was heard when Mr. 
Waterman asked the Senate for $75,000 
more to cover expenses. A short time 
before the Wilson men objected to the 
Vare demand that the counties carried 
it by Wilson be also incldded in the re- 
| count. There is small chance of Mr. 
Vare being heard in the Senate this 
session, if ever. Waterman, a new sen- 
ator, appears to be giving practically 
his entire time to the arduous task. 
The bill of Mr. Howard of Nebr. to 
f have,a joint reunion of Union and Con- 
ni federate veterans at Washington at the 
government’s expense was stopped in 
committee. Mr. Hersey of Me., chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of 
the measure, reported that there was 
d general opposition to it. 
cf A push was given the neglected bill 
0 providing for a department of education 
1e when J. H. MacCracken of N., Y., former 
president of Lafayette college, appeared 
is before the House Education committee 
e. infavor of it. “A quarter of the nation’s 
population is occupied with schools,” 
he said, “and more than a quarter of 
all the money raised by taxation is spent 
on education. He estimated the value of 
school property at $5,000,000,000. 
Senator Robinson of Ind. fooled those 
who thought he was through with his 
series of speeches to show that the 
Democrats, too, were mixed in the oil 
scandals and oil profits. In a new 
speech he renewed his attack on the 
Democratic administration and declar- 
ed that leases were made under it in 
the Salt Creek field, adjacent to Teapot 
| Dome, in face of a report that the less- 
or’s claims were based on fraud. The 
Senator’s fresh attack came at the time 
the oil scandals investigating commit- 
tee was taking up again its line of 
5; inquiry by calling in a number of new 
witnesses. Senator Norris of Nebr. lat- 
er offered a resolution for investigating 
the leasing of the Salt Creek fields dur- 
ing the Wilson administration. 
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n- An amount of $323,000 was recom- 
. mended to the House in the legislative 
" appropriation bill, which would take 
dV 4 


care of both chambers. In the hearings 
it was pointed out that in the last 35 
years 83 senators and 202 represent- 
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atives had died in office. The propor- 
tion of succumbing senators is much 
larger, but the senators, generally, are 
older men. The total of the legislative 
bill, which carries money for the sal- 
aries of congressmen, was $17,118,000. 

The present session of Congress has 
been shocked with several deaths among 
its members but none came so suddenly 
as that of the veteran chairman of the 
House Appropriations committee, Martin 
B. Madden of Ill. He passed away “in 
harness,” chatting in his office. He was 
73 years old and had just won renomi- 
nation in his Chicago district. His 
opponent was a negro, and it is gener- 
ally expected that Madden’s death will 
result in a negro becoming a member 
of the House, because he was said to be 
the only white man #jwho could win in 
that colored district. A special election 
is to be held in June. 

Another amendment of the Constitu- 
tion was launchéd on its far and un- 
certain journey by Rep. Rathbone of III. 
He wants to acquire for Congress the 
right to control primary elections by 
regulating and limiting contributions 
Congress has tried to deal with the 
problem by legislation, he said, but the 
decision in the Newberry case showed 
that Congress lacks sufficient power. 
Mr. Rathbone pointed out that nomina- 
tions in many states are more important 
than the elections, and the excessive use 
of money in them forms a “real menace” 
and has become a “national scandal.” 

The Senate is patriotic. It voted 
through the Fess bill appropriating 
$300,000 for the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission which has 
charge of arrangements for the cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of 
Washington’s birth in 1932. The money 
is to be used to prepare and distribute 
literature about Washington, and for 
other expenses of the commission. 

Rep. Sol Bloom of N. Y. although a 
Democrat has been honored by the 
administration. He was appointed one 
of the three U. S. commissioners to the 
international conference at Rome on 
literary and artistic property. The con- 
ference is to take up the revision of the 
Bern international copyright conven- 
tion, to which the United States is not 
a party. An attempt will be made to 


bring the convention and the U. S. 
copyright laws into accord. 
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Senator Mayfield of Tex.: Our farmers 
and ranchmen are the strong pillars of the 
government; they are the men who lighted 
the fires of liberty and who have kept them 
burning through the years; they found this 
land naked and clothed it; they found it 
hungry and gave it meat; they found it im- 
prisoned in cities and invited it to the 
freedom of husbandry. 


Senator Bruce of Md.: The equalization 
fee, with due respect to the authors of 
the pending bill, is nothing but a blown-up 
bladder. The bill is an artificial thing 
from beginning to end. For the first time, 
almost, in the history of the human race, 
the general prosperity is to be promoted 
not by creating abundance, not by produc- 
ing wealth, but by creating a dearth. 


Senator Sheppard of Tex.: They tell us 
of references in the Bible to intoxicating 
liquor. There is a clear distinction observ- 
able throughout that Sacred Book between 
fermented and unfermented drinks. The 
former it unsparingly condemns. The Bible 
itself finds one of its strongest foundations 
in the Ten Commandments, most of which 
are prohibitions, beginning with the pro- 
hibitory words “Thou shalt not.” When God 
said, “Thou shalt not kill,” He said also 
in effect, contemplating the various forms 
of the destruction of man by man, “Thou 
shalt not tolerate a traffic_in a poison 
which kills.” ‘ 





Rep. Johnson of Okla.: If peace is to be 
maintained in this great land of ours we 
must take the profits out of war. We must 
eliminate the blighting effects of the dam- 
nable profiteers who have amassed great 
fortunes out of war. We must make it 
plain to our people and the world that 
property is no more sacred to America than 
human lives. 





Rep. Walsh of Pa.: From a sentimental 
viewpoint I feel, if we take away from this 
great country of ours the wild flowers and 
wild life that our Lord placed here, so that 
the future generations will not know from 
observation and contact the flora or fauna 
of America, we will lose one of the greatest 
influences that go to make up our national 
character. I do not think that is an exag- 
gerated statement. 





Rep. Hill of Ala.: At one time the French 
company brought to Panama 500 young 
engineers, put them to work in the swamps, 
and not one of them lived to draw his first 
month’s pay. The pestilence of the swamp 
and the disease of the jungle had written the 
final chapter of the French company in 
terms of dismay, disaster and death. 





Senator Copeland of N. Y.: Since I have 
been a member of this body I have been 
sorry I am a doctor. I cannot help apprais- 
ing the health of the men in this Chamber. 
I have prophesied to myself almost with- 
out failure the deaths that would occur. It 
saddens me now when I look into faces of 
men here to see how health is melting 
from them and, with each session of the 
Senate, how they break down physically. 


Senator Bruce of Md.: May I observe to 
the Senator that it seems to me, in view of 
the doubt as to whether Hoover is an Eng- 
lishman or an American, his life might well 
appear in a book entitled “Which is Who?” 
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Things iS cientific i 








Prehistoric Oysters in Maryland 

On the banks of the lower Potomac 
river at Wailes Bluff, near Cornfield 
Harbor, Md., may be seen a thick bed 
of oyster shells, now high and dry 
above tide level and covered by several 
feet of earth. How did they get there? 
Is it a kitchen midden of long ago, 
left by the Indians or their predeces- 
sors? Geologists answer no. The bed, 
they say, is vastly older than that, and 
the oysters lived and died where they 
now are and owe their present high 
position to changes in water level and 
not to human agency. 

This ancient oyster bed and adja- 
cent deposits that include a more varied 
assortment of shells are discussed by 
W. C. Mansfield in a report published 
by the Department of the Interior. Al- 
though the oysters that inhabited these 
shells lived during the final stages of 
the Ice Age, the temperature of the sea 
must have been about the same then 
as today, or perhaps a little warmer, 
for Mansfield finds that a kind of clam 
that now flourishes in Mobile bay then 
lived near the mouth of the Potomac 
river. 

In the course-of his field studies the 
scientist observed cypress stumps six 
to eight feet in diameter buried be- 
neath 22 feet of sea shells, sand and clay 
on the Neuse river below New Bern, 
N. C. He infers that the salt water of 
the ocean invaded a cypress swamp at 
this- point, killed and truncated the 
trees, and deposited sand, sea shells 
and mud upon them. This was in the 
latter part of what geologists call the 
Pleistocene epoch, which began per- 
haps 1,000,000 years or more ago. The 
stumps may be as much as 100,000 years 
old. Later the sea withdrew, and the 
marine deposits were gradually cut 
through by the river until the old 
stumps thus far well preserved by the 
exclusion of the air, again became 
visible. 


Duplicate of the “Dawn” 


Officers in the navy aviation service 
recently tested out a large Sikorsky 
amphibian plane at Roosevelt Field. It 
is almost an exact duplicate of the 
“Dawn,” the ill-fated plane which car- 


ried Mrs. Grayson to her death. The 
plane is equipped with four cockpits, 
three for machine guns and one for two 
passengers. On the test flights, which 
were successful, the plane carried a 
load of 3,000 pounds: 


Plant Mimics Stones 
Protective coloration in plants is 
often as remarkable as it is in animals. 
One of the most interesting examples is 
that of mesenbrianthemum, a queer 
plant found growing on dry plateaus 


Not Stones, But Plants 


and tablelands of South Africa. It grows 
among the stones and rocks which it 
mimics to such an extent that one not 
familiar with the plant might easily be 
fooled. Note our illustration showing 
a pick lying among what appear to be 
small stones, but what really are the 
leaves of this strange plant. 


Indians First Spiritualists 

In an address to the Boston Society 
of Psychic Research Dr. Herbert J. 
Spinden of Harvard university suggest- 
ed that modern spiritualism and the 
alleged communication with the dead 
through mediums may have been bor- 
rowed from the American Indians. After 
describing some of the psychic prac- 
tices of the Indian races, the speaker 
stated that it is probably significant 
that spiritualism as we now understand 
it began in upper New York state near 
the reservations of the Iroquois In- 
dians. 

The first manifestations of the Fox 
Sisters, first of modern mediums, oc- 
curred in 1848. Within a year or two 
other mediums appeared. All of them 
were in the habit of “calling spirits” 
to aid them, using much the same 

technique which 








=) “dream doctors” 
| among the Iroquois 

had used from time 

immemorial. 


In all parts of 
America the medi- 
cine men or “sha- 
mans” were in the 
habit of passing in- 
to trances, of call- 
ing spirits of dead 
human beings or 
of animals, of cast- 
ing hypnoticspells, 
of curing diseases 
by stealing or re- 
storing souls and 
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the repertoire of conventional 
mediums, Indians of the Great | 
region used a “cabinet” covered 

birch bark like the cabinets of pol: 

cloth erected by mediums of today. 
Indian medicine man, bound han: 
foot, was placed in this cabinet, » 

he shook its poles, whirled toma)h 
and did other tricks of the m 

mediumistic type. 
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Collision Between Two Star: 
In May, 1925, a faint star was si 
in the constellation of the Paint: 
was named Nova Pictoris. A few ° 
later it suddenly flashed out wit 
usual brightness. After it had fla: 
to its highest brilliancy it began t: 
dimmer until it faded to the sixth 
nitude, still being visible to the 
eye. Recently the La Plata obser\ 
in Argentina reported that the sta 
sented a very strange appearance 
Nova Pictoris is not visible in : 
ern countries, but astronomer 
Johannesburg, South Africa, beg: 
watch it very closely. Previous! 
tronomers from Harvard who st 
it in South Africa came to the conc. 
sion that the star was reversing th 
usual process and changing into a \\b- 
ula. Dr. W. S.° Finsen, of the South 


«African observatory, now anno: 


that the star broke into two parts » 

it was being watclied by astrono 

It, he said, was one of the rarest | 
leges ever accorded to astronomers 
Later reports, however, state that \\ hia! 
seemed to be a bursting into two ) 

of one star was really a colli 
between two stars. If this report is 
rect, it is the first direct evidence \/ a 
collision of two stars within historical 
times. 


Fish Travel Overland 

Dr. Hugh M. Smith, who has been 
collecting fish in Siam for the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has found many odd 
forms of fish which have had to adapt 
themselves by curious means to the an- 
nual drying up of their water ho 
Among these is the climbing perc):— 
Anabas—which can climb steep cai! 
banks by means of its tail and t! 
large pectoral fins. “It goes over!and 
from one body of water to another and 
travels as fast as a man walking s! 
ly,” reports Dr. Smith. A regular {: 
of fishing in Siam, he says, is to di 
a dried-up marsh to a depth of tw: 
three feet, where many fish called * 
pent-heads” are to be found. Thes« 
very good to eat. 


Golf Ball Finds Self 
Samuel J. Bens, of New York, ! 


patented a golf ball “which finds i! 


self.” The invention, states the inv: 


tor in his application, “consists in «p- 


plying to the ball, either in its cours 
of manufacture or afterwards, a s 
stance or substances which will in‘! 


cate the presence of the ball by actin 


upon any one, or all, of three of | 
five senses, those being sight, sound 
smell.” 


One method is to coat the ball wi!) 
a mixture of a volatile chloride and « 
substance which will produce ammon': 
in paste form. When the ball falls in'v 
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the grass the moisture near the ground 
causes a reaction between the sub- 
stances and a vapor of ammonium 
chloride arises. This vapor can readily 
be seen by the player. 

Another method suggested is to coat 
the ball with the pyrotechnic composi- 
tion commonly sold for Fourth of July, 
known as a “spit devil.” When the 
club strikes the ball the cracking ex- 
plosions start and will continue for 
some time after the ball has landed! 


Why Storms Increase at Night 


It is an interesting fact, says the 
Weather Bureau, that winter cyclones 
moving northeastward in the United 
States, and doubtless similar storms 
in other parts of the world, increase 
in size and intensity more rapidly by 
night than by day. This is because 
the cool section of a cyclonic area is 
relatively clear and the warm section 
cloudy. At night, therefore, the clear 
section gets colder, or at least colder 
than it would otherwise be, owing to 
the great loss of heat from the surface 
by radiation, while the clouded side 
more nearly maintains its temperature. 

During the daytime, on the other 
hand, the clear side warms up by means 
of the sun’s rays, while the clouded 
portion again changes but little in tem- 
perature. During the night, therefore, 
the temperature contrast between the 
warm and cool portions of the cyclone 
becomes or tends to become more and 
more pronounced, and‘ during the day 
less and less so. Furthermore, there 
is greater interference to the flow of the 
colder air during the daytime, owing to 
thermal convection caused by the sun’s 
rays, than at night, when there is no 
such convection. Hence, owing to the 
greater temperature contrast at night 
than during the day, and less obstruc- 
tion to wind movement, the cyclone nor- 
mally grows, or tends to grow, more 
rapidly at night than during the day. 

DEATH DECREE FOR PIGEONS 

The pigeons—about 2,000—which were a 
familiar sight and an agreeable diversion 
to tourists and other visitors to St. Paul’s, 
London, were sentenced to death by the 
London City Corporation. ‘ They were con- 
sidered a nuisance. 

But condemning was one thing and ex- 
ecuting another. The commission was 
turned over to Mr. Dalton, London’s famous 
rat-eatcher. The executioner proceeded to 
set traps about the pillars and steps of the 
great cathedral, and lead up to them with 
grain trails. But he found the pigeons had 
friends. The bystanders took the side of 
the doomed birds, feding them to keep them 
away from the fatal bait, and shouting to 
scare them when they were in danger. On 
the first day Dalton caught only 12. 

It was a time to use strategy—and who is 
more capable of that than a rat expert? 
Gen. Dalton returned early on a Sunday 
morning, before visitors were about, and 
first of all he had his assistants sweep 
away the generous offerings of bread 
crumbs left by the birds’ friends. He then 
set his traps and put out his bait so well 
that he soon had 250 of the birds. Mr. 
Dalton, R. C., discharged his commission. 

The pigeons were sold to a poultry dealer, 








When the engine of his plane stopped 
Okey Bevins, airmail pilot, was forced to 
land in a business street of Cincinnati. 
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Some Oddities of Geography 


E LIKE to laugh at the popu- 
lar story of the European 
who, when talking to a New 


Yorker, innocently inquired if the lat- 
ter happened to know a certain Texas 
man. 

However, the mistaken idea is easily 
explained by the compactness of 
Europe, It is difficult for the European 
to appreciate the fact that some 1,700 
miles separate New York and Texas. 
The average European, used to reckon- 
ing short distances, imagines that people 
in the “States” are quite neighborly and 
are acquainted with each other. They 
would probably be surprised to know 
that most of Europe, apart from Russia, 
could be crowded into the United States 
with room to spare. 

On the other hand, how many Amer- 
icans realize that the United States 
could in turn be crowded into the 
northwestern part of Africa and not 
take up much more room than the great 
Sahara desert occupies? 

How many of us realize that the east 
end of the Panama canal empties into 
the Pacific and the west end into the 
Atlantic, just opposite from what is 
popularly supposed? If you don’t be- 
lieve it consult a map. 

Also, how many people. know that our 
antipodes are not China, as commonly 
believed, but somewhere in the Indian 
ocean west of Australia. 

And how many know that a line 
drawn directly east from New York 
reaches, not England, but Portugal; and 
one drawn directly South from New 
York passes through Peru into the Pa- 
cific ocean? 

We are accustomed to imagine Ice- 
land as a cold country, but did you 
know that the temperature at Reyk- 
javik seldom goes below freezing and 
never below zero? The Gulf stream is 
responsible for this. 

Do you know that the isle where the 
German flyers landed is nearer Rio 
de Janeiro than is New Orleans? It is. 
And Greenland is closer to the Brazilian 
capital than northern Texas. 

We like to think of South American 
republics as small, yet if Chile could 
be transferred to the northern hemis- 
phere it would reach from Canada to 
the British Isles. Brazil is larger in 
area than the United States. 

Now consider Asia! 

We laugh at little Siam but if we 
could move that country to North 











Off the west coast of Mexico nets are used to 
catch seals and sea lions. 


America we would find that it would 
stretch from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada. The islands of Sumatra and 
Java are not so tiny—together they 
would.span the Atlantic. Barnum’s fa- 
mous “Wild Man of Borneo,” if he dict 
come from the island of that name in- 
stead of Manhattan island as some 
claim, had a home of considerable ex- 
tent, for the island of Borneo is larger 
than the New England states with 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Ohio thrown in for good measiire. 

Who ‘has heard of Papua? It some- 
times appears on the map as New 
Guinea, in the South Seas. Transplant it 
to North America and one end will 
touch Hudson bay and the other Flori- 
da. The islands of Japan would reach 
from Canada to Florida. 

As for other oddities: People who 
think that the Sahara desert is wholly 
a flat, sandy, hot waste have another 
guess coming. You can freeze to death 
on this desert. A good half of it lies 
in the temperate zone and there are 
some lofty mountain ranges in it. 

What person from the “Show Me 
State” realizes that a portion of Mis- 
souri lies in the same latitude as Tunis? 
Did you know that Calcutta, India, is 
farther north than Key West, Fla.? If 
you went straight north from Cape 
Town what part of Europe would you 
strike? No, not Spain—Greece! Aus- 
tralia is not south of India; it’s south- 
east of the Philippines. This island- 
continent, by the way, is almost as large 
as the United States. 

If you went directly south from New 
Orleans would you _ strike South 
America? No! Not many people are 
aware that Labrador is directly west 
of Scotland. The Hawaiian flights led 
some people to assume that Hawaii is 
west on a straight line from San Fran- 
cisco. On the contrary, it is directly 
west of Mexico City and directly south 
of Alaska. Porto Rico is east of a 
straight line drawn south from New 
York. 

It is difficult for those on the north- 
ern hemisphere to realize that seasons 


below the equator are exactly re- 
versed. We think of January as a cold 
month, That is the hottest month in 


the southern hemisphere. While most 
Americans go north to seek coolness in 
summer people in the southern hemis- 
phere go still farther south for relief. 
SAVED BY A DOG 

A dog’s persistent howls attracted the 
attention of a fisherman near Barren Island, 
N. ¥. The fisherman rowed until he found 
the animal which was standing by the 
head of his master who had been trapped 
in quicksand by rising waters. The man, 
about 70 years old, had sunk to his neck 
and was unconscious when rescued. When 
he found that his master had been saved 
the dog disappeared. 








Whistling is frowned on in many parts 
of the world, but in Iceland it is regarded 
a breach of the divine law and there are 
drastic regulations against it. In general, 
miners in all countries regard it as very 
unlucky and will not tolerate it in the 
mines, 
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Lest We Forget Mother 


E CANNOT find a more rev- 
VV erent day than the second 

Sunday in May which has 
been set aside in this and other coun- 
tries as Mother’s day. Although Moth- 
er’s day is a comparatively recent addi- 
tion to our calendar it cannot be re- 
garded as a novelty. 

The earliest recorded formal mother 
worship is found in the tales of the 
ceremonies by which Rhea, the “great 
mother of the gods” was worshiped in 
Asia Minor. These ceremonies were in- 
troduced to Rome from Greece and they 
came to express something of the maj- 
esty of all motherhood, only to retro- 
grade into the festival of the great 
nature goddess, Hilaria. With the 
growth of Christianity the festival 
was continued and the mother idea 
retained, but the honor was for the 
church. 

From this idea grew the obsery- 
ance of Mothering Sunday. In 
those days, especially in England 
where the custom originated, boys 
and girls were bound out as appren- 
tices and maid servants. One Sunday 
each spring was set aside for them 
to visit their mothers, taking them 
little presents. A youth making such 
a visit was said to be going a-mother- 
ing. Thus, Mothering Sunday. 

Of course there is no complete 
chain connecting these early celebra- 

lions with the modern festival which 
“is perhaps the most conscious and 
deliberate effort ever made to honor 
motherhood. Yet, the present Moth- 
er’s day has something in common 
with the old celebrations. The his- 
tory of the modern observance dates 
back to the Civil war. In fact, the 
movement had its inception prior to 
that struggle in the work of Mrs. 
Anna M. Jarvis of Philadelphia. 
Through her community and reli- 
gious work she aided many war 
mothers and veterans in various ways. 
From this work was developed the an- 
nual celebration by her daughter, Miss 
Anna Jarvis, also of Philadelphia. Miss 
Jarvis is now recognized as the founder 
of this great movement despite the fact 
that several others have claimed credit 
for the idea. 

The story of the origin of this much- 
loved anniversary goes back to the time 
of the founder’s mother’s death. While 
wondering what flower to lay on her 
mother’s grave it occurred to Miss Jar- 
vis that it would be a wonderful tribute 
to all mothers, living or dead, if every- 
body wo .d unite in the simple wear- 
ing of a tlower on one day of the year. 
She decided on the white carnation be- 
cause it seemed to be the most appro- 
priate symbol. Then she selected a day 
and asked everybody to wear a white 
carnation in honor of their mother. Al- 
most everybody in Philadelphia turned 
out on the day designated wearing a 
white flower. Boston and other cities 
throughout the country adopted the idea 
in 1910, and in this way Mother’s day 
originated. 

The association known as Mother’s 


Day International Association was then 
organized to promote and protect the 
celebration of the day dedicated to 
mothers the world over. Through its 
efforts Mother’s day is now observed 
not only in America, but in England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, Australia, 
Japan, China and Africa. On May 10, 
1913, Congress commended the idea, and 
in 1914 Representative Heflin (now 
senator), at the request of the founder 
and president of the association whose 
picture is shown here, introduced -a 
joint resolution whereby the President 
should designate, by annual proclama- 
tion, the second Sunday in May as 
Mother’s day. The bill, as passed that 














The only photo of the founder issued during 


her many years of Mother’s day work. 


year, also authorized the President to 
issue a proclamation requesting the gov- 
ernment officials to display flags on all 
government buildings each Mother’s 
day. President Wilson issued the first 
Mother’s day proclamation May 9, 1914. 

According to the official program of 
the Mother’s day association, Mother’s 
day is a personal, family and memorial 
day, a celebration for sons and daugh- 





MY CARNATION 
Harvey Edgar Barbee 
Hebron, Neb. 











Ah, beautiful flower with delicate flakes, 
You come, gracing the month of May— 
As if Holy Communion, each one partakes 

In honor of Mother’s day. 


Some take a white one—others take pink; 
The color—grim fate has decreed. 
With loving remembrance, we forge a new 
link 
In-the chain that is serying our need. 


A falt’ring regret, my carnation fair, 
Steals in where vain anguish has pled; 

It may be unfair—this whit of a prayer, 
But I wish that your color were red. 
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ters. On this day you should live ,, 
best. You should have your mo}! 
and father or other benefactors 
guests. And if you have no plac 
entertain them, go home to them, | 
viding of course your presence wil! 
mean added work for tired hands. 
case it is absolutely impossible for 
to get home, write a Mother’s day 
ter. No person is too busy to wri! 
letter to his or her mother on this | 
lowed day. 

The emblem to be worn on Moth 
day is the white carnation. It typi 
the beauty, truth and fidelity of mot! 
love. Some people choose to we: 
red or pink carnation for a living » 
er and a white one for one who is « 
but the Mother’s day association ( 
not recognize any but the white ca 

tion, which may be worn in ei! 
case. However, if carnations 
not be had almost any flowe: 
either color will do. In this con 
tion the association warns ag: 
peddlers, money-schemers and ot! 
who are always trying to com: 
cialize Mother’s day. The only 
thorized badge for the day is a bu 
with a white carnation design © 
and the name of the associat 
Many of these buttons have | 
given away, but their sale at a 
pennies each is now the associati 
only means of raising mone) 
carry on its work. The associa! 
has- no paid officials and no on 
authorized to sell such things 
paper carnations, or real carnati 
at fabulous prices. 

In recent years the celebratio: 
Mother’s day has broadened to 
clude observances during the w: 
preceding and following it. Man\ 
our schools observe the Friday 
ceding the second Sunday in \ 
while-many of our colleges celeb: 
the week-end by having parents vi 
the students and college officals. |. 
year thousands of mothers 
fathers visited various colleges 

guests of their sons and daughters. | 
heads of the army, navy and mari 
corps annually enter into the spirit 
Mother’s day by having the defen«c: 
of our country remember mother 
homefolks. 

Each year the Mother’s day mo. 
ment grows a little stronger. No o 
can say how big it really is, but 
influences are far-reaching. And th: 
is little doubt but that Mother’s « 
will ever live, “because of the Mothe: 
day that comes into the home throu 
the birth of a child;/and because of ( 
Mother’s day that is a sacred memo! 
through the death of a beloved mothe: 





I have just had a letter from a mut 
friend, one of your Cork, Ireland, 
scribers, commenting most favorab]) 
the general excellence of your most 
teresting and instructive publication. | 
now you are going to give us still m 
The Woolworth idea is the correct one- 
to try how little you can give your pub 
but how much. It-is also Henry Ford 
You will make quite as much “mere mon: 
in the end, have intense satisfaction alwa) 
and the good-will and everlasting inier 
of the public you really serve —W. R. \\' 
ON. Y.). 
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Occasional Poetry Corner 


Kimpton, an Oberlin, Ohio, reader, 

contributed a leap year jingle begin- 
ning “If I could only find a man.” So 
many men regarded it as a proposal 
that Mrs. Kimpton was swamped with 
letters. “It was only a joke,” she has- 
tens to explain. “I never dreamed of 
such an outcome and if you would print 
the following it would save me answer- 
ing personally.” We oblige. 


[’ OUR March 17th issue Mrs. A, R. 


The little leap year jingle 
Was written for a joke. 
I never meant to advertise 
For I'm a married folk. 
However, I appreciate 
The letters sent to me; 
Ihave a goodly number, 
I think it’s twenty-three. 
The letters and the photos 
And the offers great and small 
From East and West, from North and South, 
I cannot answer all. . 
Therefore I thank the paper 
For publishing my rime 
{nd now all you who wrote me 
[ graciously decline. 


Meanwhile, other poetry has been 
pouring into the Pathfinder’s editorial 
office. Some examples of character and 
variety follow: 


THE JONQUIL 


A tender jonquil broke through sod 
And held her bright head high. 

She seemed to utter thanks to God 
And peered up at the sky. 


So thankful to be in a world 
And give forth rays of light 
Her petals gay the flower unfurled 
A lovely, charming sight. 
Virgina Chumley, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE GREAT PARADE 


| would live in a house on a busy street 
Where the Great Parade goes by; 
Where the drums of humanity pulse and 
beat, 
And the life-tide rushes by. 


There’s a throb and a thrill on a busy 
street 
The street of the Great Unrest, 
Where the toilers go on hurrying feet 
Like ants in a broken nest. 


| would live in a house on a thoroughfare 
With the good, the right, the wrong, 
And my soul would blend with the spirit 
there; 
Be it laughter, or tears, or song. 


For be it a home in a quiet lane 
Or a house on a busy street, 

There’s ever the grinding moil for gain, 
And a place on the upper seat. 

Oh, there’s ever a song on a busy strand, 
And ever a tear and a sigh; 

And ever the need for a, gripping hand 
As the Great Parade goes by. 

—Martha N. Carter, Salem, Ohio. 


PLAYING THE GAME 


Did it ever occur to you, my friend, 

That the man who’s really worth. while, 
Is he who grins, though no score he wins, 
But who plays the game with a smile? 
Have you seen a man in this playground 

world 
Who has made the test, though lost the 
trial; 
Whom you failed to like, though he missed 
a strike, 
But who played the game with a smile? 


Life is a game that we all must play; 
In struggle together we file; 


But we love the best those who never rest, 
But who play the game with a smile. 
When the game.is o’er and our souls are 


free; 

And our lives have turned around the 
dial, 

Oh, they will fare best who have stood the 
test, 


And played the game with a smile. 
—David J. Strauss. 


THE WAR OF THE SECTS 


It is with much regret, I say, 

That Christians are in battle array. 

To me_it is a shameful sight, 

To see. how they do war and fight. 

It’s true as everybody knows, 

The sects are to each other foes. 

It’s the truth, we know full well, 

They strive hard each other to excel. 
We are taught by our God above, 
That Christians_should each other love, 
And should teach and do the same thing 
Which would to us unity bring. 

So, why should we thus step aside 
And into warring sects divide? 

It is plain for us all to see, 

That to God’s word we should agree. 


We should all stubbornly refuse 

To follow after men-made views. 

Instead we should earnestly yearn 

The whole truth from God’s word to learn. 


Of God’s word we sure make a mock, 
When led by men into their flock. 
If you want to follow God’s way, 
Get into His flock and there stay. 
—O. M. Morgan, Herrin, [Il. 


WHEN PA COMES HOME 


Old Tige runs under the table 
And hides, with his tail ’tween his legs; 
And pussy cat jumps through the window 
And knocks down the basket of eggs. 


Sometimes when Ma’s settin’ down readin’ 
’N hears my Pa at the door, 
She gets up and goes right to cleanin’, 
Or sweepin’ the kitchen floor. 
And me? Oh I skedaddle 
And run till I get out o’ sight; 
Then whistle to the boys on the corner 
And we hide out somewhere till night. 
My Pa sells high-powered whisky 
And most always he totes a gun. 
Ma tells him the sheriff’ll get him 
Gee, I hate to be a bootlegger’s son. 


THEN AND NOW 


When I was ten Grandma was fifty-three, 
A ripe old age—or so it seemed to me. 

Some nights I used to lie awake and cry 
Lest in the night, of old age she might die. 
I worshipped her with all my childish heart, 
Beneath the fear that soon we’d have to 


part. 

Five years have passed—a record breaking 
spell— 

With “thoughts and fashions man might not 
foretell. 
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Now Grandma’s boyish form, straight, trim, 
and fine, 

Her silk-clad legs as graceful, quite, as 
mine, 

Trips gaily by my side on youthful feet, 

My chum and warmest friend upon the 
street. 


Her little hat conceals her graying hair, 
Its latest bob a charming frame for fair. 
Now with unholy glee the tale is told 
That once upon a time Grandma was old! 
—Eugenia Lyon Dow, Bay View, Me. 


HE WAITS FOR ME 


I lost a little lad long ago, 
In a far New England town, 
With’ cheeks and lips like the sweet brier 
rose 
And hair of golden brown. 


A joyous and happy one, 
This little son of mine, 
Angel, are you leading him 
Where heavenly portals shine? 
Beside the waters still, 
In paths green and fair, 
If I am true and faithful, 
Will I find my darling there? 


Oh answer white robed angel 
Beyond this earth so far; 
May I rejoin my baby, 
Through “the gates ajar”? 
Always I behold his face 
Where dandelions bloom. 
Never do I think of him 
Within the silent tomb. 


For Christ has rolled the stone away, 
And set my laddie free, 

I know that some bright day, 
My angel boy Ill see. 


And now I know my Savior, 
My heart is seldom sad, 
For in the “Bosom of the Father” 
I will find my little lad. 
—Evelyn Sanderson-Williams, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


A LITTLE TOWN 


I am glad I was born in a little town, 
And a little town nurtured me. 

For a little town mirrors many scenes 
That a big town may never see. 


A little town has a quiet street 
Which is shaded by memory 

And folks take the time to sit in the cool 
Of the days of the used to be. 


A quiet brook flows through a little town, 
And under a sheltering tree. 

Has many a man found a channel deep 
Of another man’s sympathy. 


The stars shine bright on a little town 
And they shine so silently 
That a little town’s worth is not measured 
by noise 
Of the wheels of great industry. 
So I’m glad I was born in a little town 
Where the wind-blown air is free 
Since more years are lived in some little 
town’s day ¥ 
Than in some big town’s eternity. 
—Harry Halbish, Chicago, Il. 





AN ILL WIND, ETC. 

While driving along in an old flivver 
Albert Gaupp, of Philadelphia, wished he 
could sell the rattletrap. At the next 
corner he collided with a five-ton truck. 
The truck wasn’t damaged. So after return- 
ing from the-hospital where he had court- 
plaster put on his face Gaupp surveyed the 
wreckage of his sedan. A bystander offered 
him $80 for the whole mess “as is,” and 
Gaupp accepted. His prayer was answered. 


It is said that of the five children of 
Queen Marie and the late King Ferdinand 
of Rumania only one, Nicholas, can speak 
the Rumanian language. 
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Our Travel Editor Abroad 


€3° He Tells How Things Look in the New Europe S€a 








On the Trail of Columbus 


OW we must say good-by to 
Granada and the Alhambra, for 
there are other things to be seen 


in Spain and we must be on our way. 
Our next point is Seville—and I think 











The Giralda Tower is the Pride of Seville 


I like this on the whole the best of all 
the cities of Spain. 

Eight miles after leaving Granada 
our train passes through a poor little 
place called Pinos-Puente. This is the 
historic spot where the messengers of 
Queen Isabella overtook Columbus and 
signed him up to discover America. He 
was then leaving in despair to go to 
France. He had hung around for 18 
years trying to get someone to believe 
his silly story that the earth was round 
and that you could reach the east by 
sailing west. His hair had grown white 
years before this, before he was 30. 

Columbus wanted them to. give him 
10 per cent of all the treasure he would 
find in America—or India as he thought 
it was to his dying day. He also insisted 
that he should be given the rank of 
“Admiral of the Seas.” This was a 
little too rank a proposition and Colum- 
bus had to scale down his terms before 
they were agreed to. The Spanish now 
claim that Columbus was born in the 
north of Spain, and not in Italy as the 
histories tell us. They say he was a 
Jew—which seems to make almost all 
our great men Jews except Henry Ford. 
The pictures of Columbus do not at all 
agree as to his looks. No two of them 
seem to be of the same person. But 
written descriptions say his most prom- 
.inent feature was a Jewish nose. 

The southern part of Spain is indenti- 
fied with Columbus’s career in many 
ways. He stayed @ long time at the 
convent of La Rabida, waiting for some- 
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thing to turn up. He finally sailed 
from the little port of Palos, which is 
now an almost fogotten place. On 
later voyages he sailed from Cadiz and 
Seville. Much of the gold he brought 


back from America was stored in the . 


famous Gold Tower at Seville. His 
remains are supposed to now lie in the 
cathedral of Seville—if the Spanish 
claims are true. 


The “Old Spain” is Gone 


We are now in “fair” Andalusia—the 
choicest protince in Spain. Here every- 
one is supposed to spend his days in 

ating, drinking and smoking cigarettes, 

and his nights in dancing and love- 
making, to the strumming of guitars and 
the clack of the castanets. But we stop 
and look and listen in vain for any of 
these long-heralded characteristics of 
romantic Andalusia. They do not exist 
any more—and the truth is they never 
did exist except in the imagination of 
the writers of romance. 

We listen for some typical Spanish 
music—but what we hear is some of 
our American jazz tunes, of a year or 
so back. And very little of that, for 
music is very uncommon in Spain. On 
the train a country boy pulls out a 
mouth-organ. Now we will certainly 


hear some plaintive Spainish air, with 
and Oriental lilt, we think. 


But he 
treats us to the “Merry Widow” waltz. 
Not a single pair of castanets do we 
see—except some that I buy in a store 
to take home as a souvenir. We do hear 
in ‘a patio some clacking sound that 
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“flat arch” made by the Christians to 
show their hatred of the Moors. 


The Madonna Murillo Painted on a N 


suggests castanets—but we find 
it’s a youngster playing the “bo: 
imitating the American darkies. 

Then we watch and wait to s 
beautiful senoritas with languis 
eyes dancing: the sarabande jota, 
dango, habanera or sapodilla. Bu 
We do see a few young girls—non 
12 or 14—dancing on the sidews 
little, but not to Spanish music p! 
on the guitar but to American and « 
modern airs jangled out of a s! 
piano terribly out of tune. 

No, this Spain of romance is 
gone—if it ever existed. Its pla 
taken by the new Spain which has 
little desire to cling to anything 
belongs to the past. A Spain ths 
full of life, pent-up energy and 
tion—all set to go somewhere, bu! 
as yet quite knowing where. 

So This is Tarshish 


If you have read the Bible you 
ready are acquainted with this par! 
Spain we are now in, But in the Bib 
is called Tarshish. It is the regio: 
which the ancients went to get 1! 
coveted metals—especially silver 
gold and lead. Lead in those days 
far more important than it now is, 
the secret of smelting iron was 
then known by them and they hai 
use lead for many things that we 
make of iron. 

It was from Tarshish that the w: 
came which made ancient Tyre on 
the riches cities in the world, Th 
are still rich lead mines in this sec! 
of Spain. Lead is especially valua! 
as there is considerable silver mi 
with it. We see heavy pigs of this |: 
being shipped from the smelting wo! 
at different points, or piled ready 
be sent to England of other for 
markets. 

The art of writing was perfect 
right here. This was the first of | 
great inventions which opened the w 
for the vast expansion of commerce 2 
industry in modern times. Letters a 
words of course had been record 
since early times, and there was t! 
Roman system of notation. But th: 
systems were so cumbersome that 
was impossible to make much progres 
with them. 

The use of Arabic numerals, and 
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decimal. system of counting and the 
perfection of script writing in which 
the letters were easily formed and were 
run into one another to form words 
prought about a revolution in trade and 
industry Which we now cannot fully 
appreciate. We take all such things 
gs a matter of course—just as_ the 
children who are being born now will 
take the telephone, the radio, and the 
airship ete. 

How Don Juan Helped Murillo 

Uncle Eli has heard that Don Juan 
lived in Seville—and he says he wants 
to look him up and exchange experi- 
ences With him. Then I tell him that 
Don Juan was more of a stage character 
than a real man—and anyway 
that he died a long time ago. But 
we do visit some of the scenes of 
his activitives. Byron and other 
questionable writers have told 
great tales about Don Juan’s 
doings, and one of Mozart’s 
operas also brings him in—the 
scenes being laid here in old 
Seville. 

Don Juan probably wasn’t so 
bad a man as some envious 
people make him out. Anyway 
he did what some bad men don’t 
do—he repented and in the latter 
part of his life devoted himself 
io doing good in the world. One 
of the things he did was to found 
here in Seville a hospital or 
for old men—called “La 
Caridad”—meaning “charity.” 


Murillo, one of the greatest 
painters the world has ever pro- 
duced, was born in Seville, and 
at one time he lived in this hos- 
pital. While there he did a vast 
amount of painting, for he was 
ahard worker. He was not one 
of these “modernist” painters 
who think they can slap a few 
brush-strokes of wild color on a 
canvas and call it a masterpiece. 

When Murillo was through 
with his work at this institution 
and was waiting for lunch to be 
served, before his farewell de- 
parture, the old cook came in 
and asked him to give her a little 
picture to remember him by. Murillohad 
ho canvas at hand but he caught up a 
napkin and on it he painted the beau- 
liful Madonna which is reproduced with 
this article. 

This has always been known by the 
hime “The Madonna of the Napkin.” 
lt is of course a picture of priceless 
Value. Seville has always been a great 
art center—for art always goes where 
Wealth is. Not only Murillo but that 
other of Spain’s greatest painters— 
Velasquez—was a native of this city. 


Up in the Giralda Tower 


_ There are so many famous objects of 
interest awaiting us when we arrive 
i Seville that just as soon as we get 
‘eltled at our hotel we rush out to give 
the city the once-over, before dinner at 
y30 p.m. The dominating feature in 
Seville is the Giralda tower. This is 
one of the most beautiful structures, of 
the kind in the world—in the same class 
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with the St. Mark’s tower in Venice and 
the Campanile in Florence. 


It is a Moorsih relic. The Moors built 
it as a minaret or prayer-tower for 
their principal mosque. Luckily when 
the Christians took the city they spared 
the Giralda, because it was so very 
beautiful. They did destroy or cover up 
some of the Moorish work, but most of 
it still remains. The ornamental brick 
work is especially fine. 

We climb the tower. ‘There is no 
stairway but we ascend by a series of 
ramps or inclined planes which go 
around just inside the walls. The walls 
are eight feet thick at the bottom. From 
the top we have a splendid sunset view 


17 
a ton and a half it turns with the wind. 
Successive conquerors in Spain have 
left the records of their achievements 
in the form of splendid buildings. They 
aimed to make these buildings more 
than mere structures to serve their spe- 
cial purpose. They intended them to 
be symbols of their power and lasting 
specimens of their handiwork. 

The high arch, known as the horse- 
shoe arch, is the chief element in the 
Arab architecture, as left by the Moors 
in Spain. The arch is the same as the 
letter “A” in the alphabet and in the 
word “architecture ;” it is the beginning 
of everything. No-one has ever been 
able to trace where the arch came from. 

It is found in a crude form in 








Arabesque Doorway in the Alcazar at Seville 


of the city—which has an Oriental look, 
owing to the very narrow streets and 
the prevalence of Moorish buildings. 

A family live in the tower to act 
as guards and collect a small fee for 
going up. An old lady sits in a little 
cubby-hole room at the top, darning 
and sewing. She has things quite home- 
like—We see an American sewing-ma- 
chine—and a little flock of chickens. 
Would you believe it—away up in this 
tower which rises over 300 feet above 
the ground? “I have to have my fresh 
eggs,” she explains—“and then, too, my 
chickens are such good company! I 
have names for them all and they are 
just the same as if they were members 
of the family.” We don’t ask her if 
she expects ever to kill them. 

The name “Giralda” means weather- 
vane. It refers to a remarkable female 
figure in bronze which is poised on the 
tip of the tower so nicely that in spite 
of its height of 13 feet and its weight of 


the very earliest of structures 
made by man. 

But it has been gradually per- 
fected, and it has taken many 
different forms. 

The horseshoe arch which is 
characteristic of Moorish archi- 
tecture came from the Orient. 
When the Christians recaptured 
Spain, after the Moors had been 
there for centuries, they found 
the Moorish architecture every- 
where. And especially those 
horseshoe arches—they met their 
gaze wherever they turned 
their eyes. 

The Christians had a 
hatred of the Moors and their 
natural desire was to destroy 
or change everything they could 
that suggested the Moorish domi- 
nation. In some cases they went 
so far as to construct “flatarches” 
(see the sketches). These flat 
arches were made so as to be 
just as different from the high 
Moorish arch as possible. It was 
an effort of the Christian archi- 
tects to show that they did not 
have to ask any odds of the Moors. 

When visiting the Escorial 
palace near Madrid we have a 
chance to walk on a floor built 
on one of these flat arches, The 
floor springs up and down a 
little when we jump on it. And 
yet it has stood there for several 
centuries—which is proof enough that 
it can be made to serve the purposes, 
though it is not a good design to adopt. 
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NARROW ESCAPES 

Six-year-old Valieta Vos, of Burlington, 
Wis., owes her life to a huge box filled 
with eggs, in which she landed when she 
fell 20 feet from an open skylight. 

A prize bull was being led through a 
pasture in Norway, Ore., when it charged 
Price Robinson, its owner. Robinson was 
tossed into the air and when he Janded 
on the animal’s back the bull’s neck was 
broken. 


A Culpeper, Va., girl had been placed 
in her coffin and friends were taking a 


last look when her brother noticed a 
flicker of the eyelids. Restoratives were 
given and the girl came to. 





A group of scholars at Lucerne are trying 
to get Switzerland to add Romansh to the 
three languages that are already official 
in that country—French, German and 
Italian. Romansh is spoken in a small 
section of Switzerland. 
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A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


ACCIDENT 


AND 


SICKNESS 


No Medical Examination 
Men—Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 





$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of hands, feet or eyesight 
$25 Weekly on yn for stated accidents : 


and sicknesses 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, Smorgonsy 
and other new and liberal f eatures to 
help in time of need — all clearly shown in policy 


LOOK OUT! Serious automobile and many 


other kinds of accidents happen every minute— 
few escape them—suppose you meet with an ac- 
cident tonight. ... would your income con- 
tinue? Pneumonia, appendicitis and many other 











ills in, the policy, which are prevalent now, can 
cause serious financial loss to you . . prepare Now. 


Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you 
seseoseeooo*MAlL THE COUPON NOW**teeeeeeees 
North American Accident Insurance Company 
102 Bonnell Bidg., Newark, New Jersey. 
Gentlemen: 

At no cost to me, send details of the 
“NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY” 
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- AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 

“How te Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, oBden service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 699 Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
Office). Washington, D. C, 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, and 
many others, Splendid salaries, easy work, va- 
cation with Pp; Only common schoo] educa- 
tion require Examinations often. Thousands 
appointed each ee Send for our Civil Serv- 
ice Catalog No 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


AKNOCKS CORNS 


instantly 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
plaster. No more nagging foot pains; no dan- 
gerous applications of acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 
Absorbsalihard growths withoutinjury tohealthy 
fiesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spool, 60 square 
inches, sent for $1. If notsatisfied aftertrying, get 

mfitape La 
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years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college a 

the leading professions. This and thirty-six other — 4 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Drexel Ave. & 58th 8t.:C)A.8, 1928 CHICAGO 


Match Your Coat and Vest 


With New Trousers. FREE SAMPLE 
DON’T DISCARD YOUR OLD SUIT. Wear 
the coat and vest another year by getting new 


Dept.H-577, 








match almost any pattern. Send vest 
a cloth today, and we will cubes | FREE 
match obtainable. 


_ eens MATCH PANTS ae 
6 W. Randolph St., Chicago. Ill, 


Earn $ $25 WE! WEEKLY = spare time, Eo for news papers 


tails FREE. Reporting Inst., 4 Gt. Loule,-to. 
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Question Box —~ 








Does a two-thirds majority in the Senate 
and House of Representatives mean two- 
thirds of the members voting or two-thirds 
of the total membership? 

The two-thirds vote in each house of Con- 
gress, which is required in proposing 
amendments to the Constitution and in 
passing bills over the President’s veto, is 
a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present—assuming the presence of a 
quorum—and not a two-thirds vote of the 
entire membership, present and absent. 


What fish can swallow another larger fish? 
It is said that the Chiasmodon Niger, 
a deep-sea fish, sometimes swallows another 
fish larger than itself. Of course for this 
to happen it is necessary for the throat 
and stomach of the smaller fish to expand. 


Is there a monarch reigning anywhere in 
Europe with no parliamentary restrictions 
upon his power? 

There is no unlimited monarchy in 
Europe. All European kings are dependent 
upon legislative chambers. Even the most 
benighted countries of Asia all have some 
form of parliamentary government, with 
the exception of a few small units which 
still retain the old feudal system. 


Are the Allegheny and Appalachian 
mountains the same? 

Appalachian mountains is the general 
name of all the mountains in the eastern 
part of the United States from Alabama to 
northern Maine. The Allegheny mountains 
are only part of the Appalachians, which 
also include the Green and White moun- 
tains in New England, the Adirondacks, 
the Blue Ridge and other ranges. 


What nation domesticated the cat? 

The cat came to us from Egypt. At least 
the Egyptians are the first people among 
whom we find notices of this animal. It 
was honored when dead, and it figures 
largely on monuments as a domestic pet. 
Herodotus tells of the anxiety of the Egyp- 
tians to save their cats whenever houses 
caught fire. No mention of the cat is made 
in the Bible or in Assyrian records. Ac- 
cording, to Max Muller, the cat was not 
known in India as a domestic animal until 
comparatively recent times, although in 
Sanskrit the name cat is “marjara,” from 
the root meaning clean, referring to the 
cleanly habits of the cat. Cats had already 
been carried to Europe in the time of 
ancient Rome. 


What per cent of the population of the 
world lives in the United States? 

It is estimated that about six per cent of 
the total population of the world lives 
in this country. 


How many area few? 

The phrase “a few” means a small num- 
ber, not many. It is relative in respect to 
the number to which it is compared. If 
10 persons attended a meeting when several 
hundred were expected, the M) would be a 
few; on the other hand, if several thousand 
were expected, a hundred might be a few. 
This question owes its popufarity to the 
fact that many people think the Bible de- 
fines a few as eight. The passage referred 
to is,I- Peter 3:20: “Which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was preparing, wherein few, that 
is, eight souls were saved by water.” The 





above is from the King James Version. It 


should be noted that “few” not “a 

is used. The article destroys the restri 
sense possessed by the word used . 
The Concordant Version of the New 
tament translates the passage “in the d.. 
of Noah while the ark was being cons 
ed, in which a few, that is eight souls » 
conveyed safely through water.” 


What is white coal? 


White coal is a figurative name fo: 
ing water which is capable of being 
for power purposes. The term origi 
in France, “white coal” being a lite; 
translation of French “houille bla: 
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United States Department of Agricult 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
Washington, D. C. 


April 13, 1 
Editor, The Pathfinder 
W ashington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
Following is the reply we have ' 

received from the Bureau of Standard; | 

with respect to the effect that thun ! 
may have on the hatchability of eggs ' 

“Replying to your inquiry, we de ' 
to say that we see no reason why th ' 
der should affect eggs in an incubator. | 

The shock wave resulting from a lig ' 

ning stroke, while sufficient to produce | 

a perceptible jar in a building, hardy | 

seems capable to us of having any effec: | 

upon the incubating egg. In characte: | 
it is similar to the shock from blast 

except in the latter case the shock H 

transmitted both through the air i 

through the ground. However, this is , 

a biological problem rather than a physi- | 

cal one and is consequently outside i 

our field. We should be glad to ¢ ) 

you any assistance we can in case you j 

think that the subject justifies further } 

examination.” ' 
You will see, therefore, that it is | 
practically impossible to secure any ex- | 
lanation as to why thunder may affect } 
atchability, if it really does. 
' 

' 

' 

' 

4 


Very truly yours, 
M. A. JULL 
Poultry Husbandma 





















Sometimes Tasmanite, a compound of car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen and sulphur in the 
form of minute reddish-brown scales found 
in certain shales of Tasmania, is called 
white coal. 


What is a Dutch auction? 

A Dutch auction is an auction sale al 
which the auctioneer begins with a 
price which he reduces gradually | 
he receives a bid. 


How did the 68th Congress raise the sal: 
aries of its members from $7,500 to $10,000 
a year without a recorded vote? 

Any bill can be passed through Co! 
without a record vote unless a roll ca! 
demanded. The bill in question was “A? 
act making appropriations for the leg 
tive branch of the government for the ! 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
purposes.” It was approved March 4, 
by President Coolidge. Section 4 of 
bill is really a “rider.” This section rea: 
follows: “That section 4 of the Legisla 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriation 


What’s Wrong Here? | 











Last week’s error: The bird picture 


underneath the name does not look 
miuch like a night hawk. A better name 
“for this brand would be “Owl.” 
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approved February 26, 1907, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: “That on and 
after March 4, 1925, the compensation of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Vice-President of the United States, 
and the heads of Executive Departments 
who are members of the President’s Cabinet 
shall be at the rate of $15,000 per annum 
each, and the compensation of Senators, 
Representatives in Congress, Delegates 
from Territories, Resident Commissioner 
from Porto Rico, and Resident Commis- 
sjoners from the Philippine Islands shall 
be at the rate of $10,000 per annum each.” 
When this appropriation bill came up for 
yote no roll call was demanded in either 
the House or the Senate and it passed 
without a record vote. Consequently there 
is no record as to which members voted 
for it and which ones voted against it. 


What is the manchineel tree? 

According to Paul Standley of the Na- 
tional Herbarium, the manchineel tree is a 
poisonous tree which grows in tropical 
America. The early Spanish explorers mis- 
took the fruit of the manchineel for crab 
apples and ate it, in some cases with 
fata! results.- “They immediately gave it 


a fearful reputation, affirming that a 
person Who rested beneath the tree would 
become blind or even die,” says Standley. 
‘There is no doubt that the milky sap is 
highly irritant, causing severe inflammation. 
It is said that the sap was employed by 
the Caribs for poisoning their arrows.” 


What is the salary of Chief Justice Taft? 
The chief justice of the United States 
receives a salary of $20,500 a year. The 
associate justices receive $20,000. The last 
act increasing their salaries was approved 
Dec. 13, 1926. 


Why are airships called blimps? 

“Blimp” is applied to a non-rigid, lighter- 
than-air, dirigible airship or balloon. The 
Los Angeles, for instance, is a blimp. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Army Air Corps, the 
word “blimp” was coined in England during 
the World war. At least no earlier example 
of its use has been found. Just how it 
originated is not known. One authority 
suggests that it may be a combination of 
*b” in “balloon” and “limp,” meaning flex- 
ible, flaccid, lacking in stiffness. 


What is a Yankee dime? 

“Yankee dime” is a slang term used in 
some sections of the United States, particu- 
larly the South, to denote a kiss, just as 
“Dutch quarter” is used to mean a hug. In 
some sections “Quaker nickel” is employed 
inthe same sense as “Yankee Dime.” 


How near extinct is the buffalo? 

Buffalo herds are increasing in size and 
there is little danger that the species will 
ecome extinct. At present there are about 
2,000 buffalos in America, 8,000 of them 
bing in the United States. The largest 
herds in this country are in the Wichita 
National Forest in Oklahoma, the National 
Bison Range in Montana and the Yellow- 
stone National Park. The buffalo was sav- 
td from extinction chiefly through the ef- 
forts of the American Bison Society of 
New York. Beginning in 1906 this society 
ecame very active in having the govern- 
Ment establish and develop preserves for 
these animals. 


What is sheet lightning? 

Sheet or heat lightning, according td the 
Unit d States Weather Bureau, does not 
differ in kind from other lightning. It is 
Merely the diffuse reflection of lightning 
Produced by a distant electrical storm 
0 progress beyond the horizon. The storm 
Stoo far-away for thunder to be heard. 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Baby was Little Hoarse 
Tennessee paper—Dr. A. M. Washburn 
and Mrs. Katie Mitchell of the county 
health unit will judge babies in the bay 
show to be staged today. 
Sent in by Carlton Murray Brosius, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Look and Lose Control 
Georgia paper—While coming to Savan- 
nah by auto from Metter the car in which 
he was riding turned over twice. The 
editor was stopped in a headlong career by 
two cypress knees. He hasn’t any broken 
bones but he is so sore he can hardly walk. 








Sitting Pretty at the Town Farm 
Maine paper—The number of pullets at 
the town farm, which is being carried on 
by Mr. and Mrs. James Brown who laid so 
many eggs during the last three months, 
was omitted in the item in Wednesday’s 
paper. 





High-Flying Parent 
New York paper—Her mother stalled 
2,000 feet up and Miss Rasche was forced 
to glide to the marshes. 





Our Sympathy 
Florida paper—(adv.).—WANTED: Em- 
ployment. Party with nice sedan and good 
truck wants work “P. D. Q.” Sentinel. 
Sent in by Miss Ralsie Stafford, Apopka. 


Re-Upholstering Job 

Arizona paper—Both girls riding in the 
machine which overturned were injured. 
Miss Lane was cut about the face and hands 
and Miss Swope in the back seat. 

Sent in by Herman Stenzel, Canutillo, Tex. 
Almost a D. A. R. 

Montana’ paper—Mrs. Ella S. Deuel of 
Portland is visiting the home of her broth- 
er-in-law, T. E. Deuel of Castagne. Mr. 
Deuel is the great-great-granddaughter of 
Betsy Ross of historic renown. 

Sent in by Ethel Louise Kelsey, Bearcreek. 
He was the Whole Show 

Kentucky paper—The bridegroom was 
attired in blue and made an unusually 
attractive couple. 

Sent in by H. B. McGregir, Lexington. 


Well Bred 
Pennsylvania paper—(adv.)—PULLETS 
and yearly hens. Bred to lay white Leg- 
horns. E. M. Larson, Oakview Park. 


Those High Notes 
Minnesota paper—Profiting by the pre- 
vious experience, Giles made the take-off 
with ease and his piano, weighing more 
than 5,000 pounds and loaded with 390 
gallons of gasoline, gained altitude easily. 
Sent in by Herman Quist, Glenwood. 
Unsightly Affair 
Oregon paper—Style Show at the Elsi- 
nore Theater in connection with the regular 
Elsinore de lux program tonight and 


Wednesday night. Living Models. 
Sent in by Lula A. Bayne, Forest Grove. 


Water on the Brain 
Arkansas paper—Saturday, Miss Lucille 
Burgess. developed a creek in her neck 
from looking at the southwest corner of 


the dining hall. 
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Railway Postal Clerks, 
bt 140 to $3300 a Year 


Hours—Long Vacations With Pay 





STEADY 





City Mail Carriers, Rural Carriers 
City Postal Clerks, Prohibition Agents, General Clerks 
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Le = Dollars! 


If you have laggard 
funds working at 
only a fraction of 
their full earning ca- 
* pacity, Smith diver- 
sified investments 
will put your lazy 
dollars to work on a 
full-time, safety- 
and-profit basis .. . 
614% will be the 
yield, payable semi- 
annually. 






















As its title suggests, our 
booklet,“Making Safety 
Pay Profits,” is well 
worth reading. Mail the 
coupon for your copy. 


_Sigpetteweren+> teen, poeta altar gees 


1j 
INFORMATION COUPON !) 


5 
or 
mle 
£ 
re 
e 


Ps ot ee ne ee ee ee ee ee — 
WTiTisestetttte ee Ti liistassstit ene? 






Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


] Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 

investments only. « Send me copy of New 

Remsated booklet “Making Safety Pay 
Sy 





NAME 0 sve ceaazeusasa ive vcccsecves 


ADDRESS sogssecyeyccccccsee! “7.57” 
. Seslewtnnbentantentonteetentalententantiedtel E 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—Often in 24 Hours. 
To prove you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’ 
Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, 
simply send me your name and address today. 
CLEAR-TONE since 1910 over 500,000 users— 
simply magical in prompt results. Use like toilet 
water, You can repay the favor by telling your 
friends; if not, the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 
E. S. GIVENS, 520 Chemical Bldg.. Kansas City. Me. 


Colson Wheel Chairs | 
as Soke for AllNests” x \G be 
The COLSON Co. Dery 


Arg 
Fini 












































281 Cedar St., Elyria, O. ‘GY Catalog Free 
6 PHOTOS [,APrEIaA FOR 20 ¢ 





Send Negatives ~ or Exposed Roll 
We develop and print over night! Special for this month only; 
new low prices on Cameras, Supplies, etc., etc. Send your films. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9-C Bell Ave, Roanoke, Va. 


Writers’ Magazine Sent 3 Months for 25¢ 


Tells secrets of writing and selling stories, articles, poems, songs,etc. 
Writer’s Digest, Dept. Y, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati,Ohio 














USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money back guaran- 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah. Ala. 


JOB? x 


SESEEERREREEEEREEEESEe, 
FRANKLIN INST., Dept. E-176, Rochester, N. ¥. 
(Not connected with the U. 8S. Government) 
Gentlemen : Rush to meentirely without charge, 32 page 
"book with list of U. 8. Government big paid positions eb- 
tainable and sample coaching. Advise me also regarding 
the salaries, hours, work, vacation and tell me how to get & 
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MEN—WOMEN i8UP A” gg pociticn. 
Mail Coupon immediately—today SOOT TOTES TE ESET ESEEEOH EEE EHH EEE HEHE EHH HHH HHH oe 
Don't delay. = Address era Pee ee eee ieee 
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gh eB Sloe ae rs ey eT en etee ges AS g aa 
a Ee MTA eee oad no Mag) saa Se Mae 
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Pocket $20.00 Daily! 


You can easily make this money acting § 
as our local representative for Stick-A- 
Lite, greatest night auto trouble light J 
for changing tires or fixing engine. f 
~~ Sticks anywhere on iron orsteel, Spotlight 
and tourist camp light, too. Easy for you to 7 
DL. a< sellS or6aday, Just showitto yourfriends § 
OB and neighbors. Hunt made §270 in 9 days! ¥ 
WB School boy sold 35 one afternoon, 
Get a Stick-A-Light 
@ Write for complete details free. Better stili,haveus ¥ 
send you acomplete Stick-A-Lite Demonstrating Outfit 
A for $2.00. Money refunded less postage if returned with- J 
in 10 days. Write at once! 


PREMIER ELECTRIC. EOMPANY Y Maenmraed, | 








tion open to em 
inSpareTime men and 
" details. Ni 


BADGER SPECIALTY MFG MFG. CO. 
18 S. Third Street Ft. Atkinson, Wis: 





<A putoma need no 
t0°0 eee 
<ART- or 


and ejec' 


ay exXpressman yd 99 for automatic 
cartridges, SENKINS,. 621 Broadway, New York, ft, Dever as 


UNDERGROUND 
TREASURES 


HOW AND WHERE 
TO FIND THEM 


This SECRET may mean your FORTUNE. 
FREE PARTICULARS. WRITE TODAY. 


em CO., 835 ComoBidg., Chicago, Il, 








-. ymodels 


= Sake ie mene 
eu C- 


Ares fem sre 





Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
us» Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
a 25 each. Sterling silver, Sam ples 
joaned class officers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Ce. Inc., 757 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3¢ each. Beautiful 6x10 mounted enlargements 
10 in. enlargement. colored and framed 98e plus 2Sc postage. 


FLEET PHOTO SERVICE veot”>, “wassassics, Sc. 
HYPNOTISM — menpe 9 Learn and make 
ers obey your wishes. 


Gain in power, tvealth and love. Simple, easy instructions, 64 pages, 
only 10c. ORIENTAL, 125 Church St., Dept. 8, New York 


with our traps. rosa caught 2 ish? Es (ated 
a heb for our FRAP and FREE Fish Offers. 


SUPPLY CO., Dept. 11, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


BLADES FOR YOUR GILLETTE 


ape for ~~ ry order Send new double edge. FREE 
ette razor with every order, Send no mone baa ft 
postage on arrival. Address J. OMAS 5622 MCMAHON AY, PH Ra oY 


| 2 EE ART BOOKS 
AND OTHER RARE BOOK! 
. STAR BOOK CO.,: OEPT. J, CAMDEN, WEW JERSEY 
CATALOGUE FREE 




















irresistible force, easily 
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The Recreation Hour ~ 








Bear in the Pit 


Bear in the pit is one of the most 
popular of the familiar old group games. 
Youngsters, especially, enjoy this lively 
game, and it can be played by both boys 
and girls. The players (any number) 
join hands and form a circle with one 
player in the center as the bear. The 
bear naturally tries to get out of the 
“pit,” either by breaking apart the 
clasped hands or by going under or 
over the “fence.” When the bear escapes 
all the other players chase him. And 
the one bagging the big game becomes 
the bear. 


Puzzle-Problem 


No. 31. A little girl said: “I am five 
years old, grandpa; how old are you?” 
And her grandfather replied: “Your 
father is 11 times as old as you are and 
I am as many years old as he will be 
when you are one-third my age.” How 
old was the grandfather? Ans. to No. 
30—18 hen eggs, five turkey eggs and 
two duck eggs. 
Coin Divination 

This is a simple trick, yet a very ef- 
fective one. The performer places a 
number of borrowed coins in a hat, and 
asks that one of the coins be removed, 
marked and passed around for identi- 
fication. Then he requests one person 
to hold the coin in his hand and press 
it against his forehead for a few sec- 
onds. The coin is then put back into 
the hat with the others. Immediately 
the performer, with eyes blindfolded, 
reaches in the hat and brings out the 


ete) 


marked coin, mysteriously findi 
among the others. The secret is 
while the coin is being passed a: 
and held against the person’s fo: 

it becomes quite warm. All the 

coins in the hat are cold, so th 

former has little trouble findins 
marked one. 


Was to Now in Five 


This week word golf fans are 
to go from “was” to “now” in 
strokes. Of course it can be do: 
four strokes or less by using 0: 


more obsolet; 
WIAIS 





words etc. But ij 
isn’t playing the 
game fair to use 
such words. Obso- 
lete words, abbre. 
viations, prefixes, 
suffixes, proper 
names and the like 
have no place ip 
word golf, It is like 
rN C) W playing real gol! 
with an “illegal” 
club. So when \ u 
have played this “hole” in five, you can 
say “as it ‘was’ in the beginning, it is 
‘now.’ ” Answer to last week’s problem: 
SOFT, SORT, FORT, FORM, FIRM 
































Illustrated Lesson on Pitching 


Now that the baseball season is in 
full swing public interest has again 
turned to our national sport. Boys 
everywhere, especially those on the 
school teams and sandlot nines, are try- 
ing to imitate their favorites in big 
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Answer to No. 99 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 100 
Submitted by F. J. Anderson, Potter, Nebr. 


Horizontal: 1—Metallic dross.4—A starchy 
food, 8—Over. 9—A kind of shot. 10—A 
soap. 11—Character in Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth. 13—A lady. 14—Wild revelries. 15— 
An epoch. 17—Devour. 20—Divide into two 
equal parts. 23—A man’s name. 25—A skel- 





$6-$11 S Bonen decorating etlow tees tops et home; 
pestry Paint Co., ‘S10, "LaGrange, Ind. 


eton. 27—To injure. 283—A conjunction. 29— 


Born, 30—Topmost point. 31—Antiproli- 
bitionists. 

Vertical: 1—Cull out. 2—Boy’s name. )— 
Body protection, 5—An exclamation of dis- 
appointment, 6—A confection. 7—Beasts of 
burden. 9—A marsh. 12—You were (Latin): 
13—Find out. 15—Prefix meaning out of. 16 
—Pronoun. 18—Appease. 19—Mother. 2/—- 
A tiresome person. 21—Organ of hearing: 


22—Organs of vision. 24—A plan in detail. 


26—Encountered. 
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jeague circles. 
Incidentally this 
endeavor to copy 
has produced 
come of our best 
paseball players. 
(ood pitchers are 
always in de- 
mand, and of 
course the great 
majority of boys 
would like to be 


tcher.” But 
everybody can’t 
pitch. Then, too, 


there must be 
catcher andseven 
other players to 
have a team. So 
if you are not a 
| pitcher and 
do not know how 
to throw all the 














various curves 
content yourself 
with playing one 
of the “lesser” posifions until you learn 
the role of pitcher. The accompany- 
ing picture shows the positions of the 
fingers for throwing or pitching six 


of the various kinds of balls. As might 
readily be guessed the peculiar po- 


sitions of the fingers are what pro- 
duce the curves. No. 1 shows how 
to hold the ball to throw an ordi- 
nary fast ball. No. 2 shows how the 
ball is held to throw a curve. No. 3 
illustrates the position for the under- 
hand ball. The “fadeway” is shown 
in No. 4, while No. 5 shows the position 
of the fingers for the slow ball and No. 
6 illustrates the famous knuckle ball. 
Get out your old pill, study these posi- 
tions and then practice throwing them. 
Perhaps after considerable practice you 
will learn how to control the curves 
and some day become a real pitcher. 


Miniature Cathedral of Ulm 
After two years of carving and fitting 
together, Michael Molz, a Los Angeles 
craftsman, recently completed a minia- 
ture model of the magnificent Cathe- 
dral of Ulm. The only tools the builder 
used were a jackknife, a hammer and 





eo oe 








Here’s How It’s Done, Boys 


tiny nails to hold the pieces together. 
The completed model shown in the ac- 
companying picture is nine feet tall, 
eight feet long and three feet, four 
inches wide. Building miniature models 
of things is now all the go. If you do 
not think you are capable of producing 
such an elaborate thing as a cathedral, 
you can build a model home, a replica 
of some famous boat or a miniature air- 
plane. No matter what you choose to 
build you will get a big kick out of it, 
for building models is a fascinating 
pastime. 

The famous Cathedral of Ulm is one 
of the world’s greatest cathedrals. Lo- 
cated in the fortified city of Ulm, Ger- 
many, it is of early Gothic construction 
and is capable of seating 30,000 people. 
Work on the famous structure was be- 
gun in 1377 but it was only worked on 
at intervals and for a long time it was 
left unfinished. In fact, it was not final- 
ly completed until 1890—over 500 years 
after it was started. The cathedral has 
double aisles and a pentagonal apsidal 
choir. Its outside measurements are 464 
feet long and 159 feet wide. The nave 
is 136 feet high and 47% feet wide. The 
tall open spire is 528 feet high, the 
loftiest ecclesiastical erection in the 
world, even surpassing the twin spires 
of Cologne Cathedral by 21 feet. It be- 
longs to the Protestant church. 





WHAT TOOTHACHE WILL DO 


Men are often misjudged. Take the case 
of Anthony Joseph, of Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Officer Kohl found Joseph wandering about 
acting like a wild man. There was no 
doubt in Officer Kohl’s mind that Joseph 
was just plain “nuts,” so he took him 
gingerly to a hospital for examination. 
There the surgeon found that Joseph was 
suffering only with toothache which was 
driving him mad. He relieved the trouble 
and Joseph became perfectly normal re- 
turning to his home in high spirits. 





According to a recent announcement of 
the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, industry is responsible for 
15 per cent of the blind population of the 
United States, which is approximately 55,- 
000, despite the fact that most industrial 
eye accidents are preventable. 








365 Keen Shaves 
With One Blade 


LICK, 
razor blades to buy! That’s what you Can ex- 


velvety, shaves forever and no more 
pect from KRISS-KROSS, the amazing blade 
rejuvenator! Makes new blades out of old @ 
surprising way—week after week, month after 
month, Gives them a sharpness they seldom 
possess even when brand new! No wonder ex- 
perts pronounce it one of the greatest in- 
ventions ever patented! 

KRISS-KROSS renews all kinds of blades (except Dur- 
ham). Employs famous diagonal stroke of master barber. 
Eight ‘lucky leather grooves’’ do the trick in 11 seconds 
Automatic, decreasing pressure. 
Nickel jig notifies you when blade 
is ready with keenest cutting edge 
steel can take! 


Special OFFER Now! 


Right now, to introduce KRISS- 
KROSS stropper which is never sold 
in stores, I am giving with it 
(FREE) a unique new kind of 





wage ing 
big mon 
with “KRISS KROSS 


workers often take 
in $6-$12 profit an 
evening. As soon as 
shavers see KRISS 
KROSS in action 


razor. Really 3 razors in one! 

7 - they want it! Gener 
Gives sliding instead of pulling ous commissions and 
stroke, Reduces beard resistance profits. Get details 
45%. Send for details of special today. Check bottom 





of coupon and mai! 
today. 


offer to-day. No obligation. Just 
mail the coupon now. 


Rhodes KRISS-KROSS Stropper 


Rhodes KRISS-KROSS Corporation, Dept. E-3162 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Me. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESTEREEeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee, 
Rhodes Kriss-Kross Corporation, Dept. E-3162 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Without obligation, please send me detailed ex- 
planation of KRISS-KROSS stropper which is never 
sold in stores. Also tell me about 3-way razor 
you send without charge. 








Name, cp cccrcccccccccccscccccesecccesccesscesssseres 


AGATESS. cc scscsersesececetercesceers 
Town cs apeccedebanacasdctccaaes Aenes 
( 
ees 


Owe eeeeerreeeee 
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) Check here if interested in becoming representative. $ 
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FRECKLES 


Don’t Try to Hide These Ugly Spots 
Othine Will Remove Them 
Quickly and Safely 


This preparation is so successful in removing 
freckles and giving a clear, beautiful complex- 
ion that it is sold by all drug and department 
stores with a guarantee to refund the money 
if it fails. 

Don’t try to hide your freckles or waste 
time on lemon-juice or cucumbers; get an ounce 
of Othine and remove them. Even the first 
few applications should show a wonderful im- 
provement, some of the lighter freckles van- 
ishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask for Othine—double strength; 
it is this that is sold on money-back guarantee. 


How I Got Rid of 
Superfiuous Hair 


I know how—for I had become utterly discouraged 
with a heavy growth of hair on — face, lips, arms, 
ete. Tried gemma? hx astes, 
tricity—even a razor. failed. ThenI discovered 
a simple, painless, Be org inexpensive method. 
It succeeded with ad and Lye ga of others. My 
FREE id of Every Ugiy, Super- 

hed cupiainn yet and tells actual 

success. ‘ Mailed in plain sealed envelope. Also 

trial offer. ie obligation. Address Mile. Annette 
Lanzette, 109 W. Austin Ave., Dept. 200, Chicago. 








ae 


START AGENERAL MAGAZINE BUSINESS 
Let the man who for thirty years has 
elped others, and who has some splen- 

id successes to his credit, show you how it 


No investment. Mail a 
want om a a 4 will aos —— 
a general magazine business can ma 
4 Write Charley C. Schwer,Box 67, Westfield, Mass. 








NO MORE PAIN 


Amazing relief for you. Stops burning, ach- 
ing, tender, swollen, calloused. feet. 
Foot trouble mastered in marvelous C 0- 
CIDE, Wearshoesyoulike. Oneapplication 
of CAL-O-CIDE and corns and a caltouses 


ed like aoe fis SD “Dayton, Obio 
Cal- ‘0° ‘cide FOOT ninevy 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


GRAY HAIR 2z5= 


rays trate trier ae 


RAY LABORATORIES, 648 N. MichiganAve.,Dept 385, Chicago 


AGENTS s:: FREE tase." 


CASE. 
Tollet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO, 


NEEDLES! NEEDLES! Imported, gold-eyed, Ciont Gut. 
7 


® ity. Assorted pines, 8 packag 
needles in ea. pk., 160 needles 25e postpaid. H. MORRIS, ALBIA, iowa 


FEMALE TROUBLES 


New Treatment 


FREE rE BOOK Proves Successful 


If you suffer with FEMALE TROUBLES, 
such as Ovarian-Pains, Pains in the lower part of 
your Stomach, Bearing-down Pains, Headache, 

ckache, Whites, Painful or Irregular Periods. 
If you have that tired, worn-out, nervous and 
run-down feeling so common to women. If you 
have tried all kinds of medicines and doctors, _ 
even though you have been told that an 
tion was necessary YOU MAY BE MADE LL 
AND STRONG AGAIN. 

Just send your name and address to THE 
PELVO. MED. CO., Dept.P, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
and they will send you a free booklet descrihi 
a psnetort ul new treatment that is bringin — 

iness to so many women. “ 
you? thing new—entirely different—not 
a patent medicine. Write today 
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(SEEN INTHE SHOPS. 


Even the Ceiling Lights 
Become Modernistic 
New York 
Why not dress up the ugly ~, 
ceiling lights in our foyers and hal 
ways? There is plenty of room for 
improvement, goodness knows, not only 
in the more humble homes but in the 
swank houses with all the liveried at- 
tendants. One store we know of spe- 














cializes in lamp shades and will make 
any kind of a cover for your light— 


New and Decorative 


but at a good price. You can make the 
same thing at home, and it will be just 
as serviceable. The first light sketched 
is simply a frosted white globe such as 
those used in office buildings. It can be 
left white and have gold stars of vari- 
ous sizes pasted on it. Or a coat of 
blue on the inside will give a duller 
light. The next, a square shade, is made 
to go over another light and is simply 


made of six squares of parchment paper. 


sewed together with narrow black tape. 
The design is modernistic and is paint- 
ed in three colors, black, red and gold. 
The third light could be used over a 
desk as there is no bottom in it—just 
a piece of parchment over a cylindrical 
frame and a covered top and bound with 
black velvet. The design is drawn on in 
black and white with the exception of 


sky which is blue and 

smoke which is silver. Qa 
Preserving tag Ont’? Flowers 

If you would make cut flowers last 

longer or save them when they start 


to droop cut off about an inch of stem, 
wrap the flower and leaf part with a 





towel for protection, hold the ste: 
boiling water for a minute and 
plunge them into cold water. It is 
prising how quickly the flowers r¢ 
under this treatment. The process 
be repeated when necessary. How: 
it is always well to cut stems and 
fresh water in the vases every da 
you wish the flowers to last as lon; 
possible. At night keep cut flo 
where it is reasonably cool. 


The Love That Rules the Home 


There is an Old World legend whic! 
aptly illustrates the quality of moi! 
love. The story is that of a son w! 
loved his mother much, and she—we'l, 
she was his mother, and all mothers 
love their children, aye, the black shee) 
as well as the whitest lamb. The lo) 
between these two, it seemed, was as > 
strong as any love eould be. But 
son came to love another woman 
was both natural and proper. And this 
woman, having a small soul, must }hx 
sure, quite sure, that she had the man’ 
love—yes, all of it. 

“If you want to prove your love 
me,” she pouted prettily, “bring me \ 
mother’s heart.” 

And, as was natural (he was a hn 
you know!), he ran straightway to bh 
mother’s cottage. As she stepped for- 
ward to embrace him he slew her, 0n- 
ward he hastened to bear his mother’s 
heart, still beating with its love warmth 
to his new beloved. But on the way he 
tripped and fell heavily, and the heart 
falling from his hands bounded rudel) 
on the stones. Whereupon it cried out 
to him piteously: 

“Oh, my son, my son, hast ‘thou hurt 
thyself?” 

Thus we see that there are sev 
kinds of love, but only one real, u 
faltering love—mother love. It is a |: 
of unselfish sacrifice. It is the | 
that makes the home. And it end 
forever. 


Wearing White Kid Gloves 
Dear Eleanor: 

Will you kindly tell me on what « 
casions white kid gloves are wor! 
They are being conspicuously displa 
ed in shops, which may mean comm 
wear. Miss E. A. B., Keane, N. H 


White kid gloves are-still restri 
to formal wear or when you are go! 
to an especially “dressy” party such 4s 
a tea, wedding or reception. White ki‘! 
gloves do contribute an air of dress! 
ness. While they soil quickly they « 
be cleaned with better results than | 
light colored gloves which are als: 
popular at the present time. 


Today’s Etiquette 

Time was when engraved birth a0- 
nouncements were not good form. bu! 
they are now. Many people use ev! 
the plain printed kind. 

It is not proper to look at a watch 1 
company. It is an indication of bore 
dom. This rule goes back to the 16t) 
century when watches without gl:ss 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15¢ from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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were used so that gentlemen could se- 
cretly “feel” the time in their pocket. 

Tell dad and brother that scarf pins 
and watch chains are passe. Also, dia- 
mond rings are not intended for the 
masculine hand. 


Another Way to Cook Eggs 
Break eggs -in buttered eggcup or 
ramekin, set in pan of boiling water 
and cover. In about four minutes take 








—" 
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A NICE SALAD 
Put through coarse grinder an 
equal amount of carrots, green pep- 
pers and celery. Mix thoroughly 
with mayonnaise and serve on lettuce 
or in escalloped tomatoes. 








A 
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the cup out of water and serve. Eggs 
are nice served this way as it saves 
the breaking and messiness of fixing 
them at the table. Besides, they taste 
different. 


A Tart Suggestion 


When making tart shells if the muf- 
fin pans are turned over and the dough 
spread on the backs instead of inside 
you will have larger tarts and at the 
same time find that they are a great 
deal easier to make. 


Something New in Silver 


Modernistic art has spread to silver- 
ware. Silversmiths have now designed 
tea sets with surfaces in squares and 
triangles so that in various lights the 
pieces assume different shapes and pro- 
portions, 


Gpressteseesteeseneeecenstnnes 


i The Jigger Drawer 
CO 


If a knife blade comes out of the handle 
fill the hole with equal quantities of resin 
and brick dust. Then heat the handle of 
the knife blade and press it into the handle. 

Egg stains can be taken out of some fab- 
rics by soaking in cold water and washing 
with soap and hot water. For non-wash- 
able fabrics try alcohol. 

Adhesive tape makes an excellent binding 
for the new pleated lamp shades. It sticks 
well and conforms to the most intricate 
curves and corners. Also, it can be painted. 
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Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6131—A smart sports frock in 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. This pleasing style, for a 38 inch 
bust requires 3% yards of 39 inch material together with 
% yard of contrasting material for facing on vestee 
and belt. 


5854—A stylish gown for women of mature figure—58, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 
44 inch bust requires 4% yards of 32 inch material to- 
gether with 1 yard of contrasting material, for facing on 
panel, collar and cuffs. 


6142—A neat and protective Apron for the woman of 
medium build, requiring % yard of plain material and 
1% yards of figured — eR 36 inches wide. To trim 
with binding requires 9% yards. 

6139—§A pretty afternoon or evening frock designed for 
the young lady 16, 18 or 20 years. This pleasing style 
for an 18 year old requires 1% yards of 39 inch figured 
material, and 1% yards of plain material. If made with 
sleeves 2 yards of the figured material will be required. 
The underbody requires 1% yards of 32 inch lining. The 
sash bow requires 2% yards of 10 inch material. 

6154—A dainty dress for tiny tots 6 months, 1 and 2 
years. A one year old requires 1% yards of 32 inch 
material. 

6149—A pleasing school dress for the junior miss 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. A 10 year old requires 2% yards of 
material 36 inches wide, together with % yard of con- 
trasting material for facings on belt, yoke -and cuffs, 
also 1% yards of bias binding if trimmed as illustrated 
in the large view. 

615I—A pretty frock designed especially for girls 4, 6, 
§ and 10 years. 
inch material together with % yard of contrasting ma- 
terial for facing on collar and 


An 8 year old requires 2 yards of 36, 
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1 end bunions forever with my new Pedodyne Solventtreat- 

ment. Paingtopsalmostinstantly. Actual reduction of the 


Ss 
enlarged growt th starts so fast that your next pair of shoes 
can be a size smaller — often two sizes smaller. 


PROVE IT FREE 


Just send your name and address, no money, and the full 
treatment guaranteed to bring complete results may be 
yourstotry. No obligations — Address 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. w-246 
180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, Ilinole 


False Teeth 


Klutch holds them tight 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds the gi so 
snug it can’t rock, dropor be played with. You can eat 
and talk as well as you did with your own teeth. Don't 
endure loose plates another day. Klutch will end your 
troubles. 50c at druggists. If your druggist hasn't it, 
have him order it for you. If he will not, don't waste 
money on substitutes but write us. We will mail you 
a box. Send us 60c when satisfied. 


HART & CO., Box 2302-A, Elmira, N.Y. 


KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA | 


QUICK RELIEF FOR SUFFERERS. _ the 

smoke of KIDDER’S ASTHMATIC PASTILLES. Enjoy 

your night's rest. Quick reliefin agonizing cases. Used for 80 
years. $1 box of 4 deaen at your drugsiet's 


















ASTH F SAMUEL KIDDER & ¢0, LIBER 
Boston, Mass. | SAMPL 
Dept. 2, FRE 





SURPRISE housewives! Leaky utensils repaired 
free instantly. Knockout — 

sells Mendets amazingly. $12 daily oy Free samples, selli 

secrets. Get territory quick. 6.00. Dpt.1-A, AMSTERDAM, We 


JUST LOOK! 


These — prices will happily surprise you 


CLUB N ng CLUB NO. 293 
Farm Pt $1.25) Eospers earner $1.65 
Good owes Good Stories 
oan Magazine ven awe Meme Joureat 

era noeer odern omemaking 
The Pathfinder — 

CLUB son CLUB NO. c ee 
Modern Homemaking Woman’s Wor 
Household Magazine $1 35 People’s Home Journ. $1.50 
a Magazine —- gournet 
Capper’s Farmer 
eee 
CLUB NO. 286 Cappers Farmer $1.6 
People’s Home Journ. Household Magazine 
Farm Journal $1.35 Today’s Housewife 


Good Stories 
Modern Homemaking : 
The Pathfinder Modern Homemaking 


The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 288 


























CLUB NO. 304 
Household Magazine People’s Home Journ. 
People’s Home —— $1 35 re ern Homemaking $1. 39 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Lt aa amonaed The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 290 ‘ CLUB NO. we 

Modern Homemakin ouseho agazine 
Good Stories . $1 60 Sees Stories $1 39 
Woman’s World Farm & Fireside, (2 yrs.) 
Farm Journal | People’s Popular Monthly 
Gentlewoman Magazine Modern Homemaking 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Magazines must go to one address. All subscriptions 
for 1 year unless otherwise noted. These prices not 
good outside the 48 states. 
-— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Farm & Fireside, (2 yrs.) 
Good Stories 











Inclosed find $........+.++- for club No........++ 
including the Pathfinder..............+seeeee+: years 
FD ccc cbbeeb ec deebence dics scnesiacecdabesscecens 
O-R. F. Bi occees Suncgevhedantahes ddendpshsanduae 
Coty Be MEATO 2a. cccccccccteccsccdecctcoscevsscccse 


Add $1 to these prices and get the Pathfinder 3 years 
instead of {| year. 
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Hay Fever Victims Shouldn’t Sneeze 


Persons troubled with hay fever will 
suffer less if they don’t sneeze. By not 
sneezing the irritation is said to be con- 
siderably lessened. Those who have 
tried this simple expedient claim the 
results are astounding. And in case 
you must sneeze, don’t sneeze through 
the nose, but through the mouth. That 
will also lessen the irritation. 


Mad Dogs and Rabies 


Rabies or hydrophobia is now more 
prevalent in the spring than in sum- 
mer, but there is danger of outbreaks 
of the dreaded disease at any time dur- 
ing either season. Yet it is possible to 
control, if not entirely eradicate, the 
disease when proper prevention and 
control methods are followed. In sev- 
eral states, towns and counties have 
made it compulsory for dog owners to 
have their animals vaccinated against 
rabies, and many communities require 
dogs to be muzzled. According to the 
health commissioner of Lllinois pre- 
vention and control depend on the 
muzzling of ail valuable dogs and the 
killing of all ownerless wanderers. The 
safe plan to follow during the spring 
and summer months is to keep away 
from all dogs. Don’t fondle them or 
allow children to interfere with them 
in any way. The saliva of a rabid dog 
may be virulent a week before it shows 
any signs of the disease. The germs 
cannot penetrate healthy skin but they 
may enter through the eyes or mucous 
membrane or through a fresh abrasion 
of the skin, All persons bitter by dogs 
should seek medical treatment whether 
rabies is suspected or not. After squeez- 
ing out some of the blood and washing 
with plain water the wound should be 
cauterized and any of the usual anti- 
septics applied. When the condition of 
the dog is not known the victim should 
submit to the Pasteur treatment with- 
out delay. A bite on the head is the 
most dangerous because it is close to 
the brain, and may cause death if the 
Pasteur treatment is not begun at once. 
lf all dogs were vaccinated it would 
not be necessary for them to wear the 
uncomfortable muzzles which many 
communities require, and it would not 
be many years before the disease would 
be practically eradicated. 


Boils Due to Germs 
There is an old saying that “each boil 
a person has it worth five dollars.” But 
that thust mean to the doctor because 








A century ago milady curled her hair with 


this combination iron and sperm oil lamp. 
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we have had to pay at least five dollars 
to get rid of each boil we ever had. At 
any rate more is known about boils 
now than formerly. They are now 
known to be inflammations of the skin 
due to a germ called “straphylococ- 
cus.” According to Dr. R. S. Copeland 
this germ cannot do any harm unless 
it penetrates the skin or tissues. For 
this reason, he says, boils are found 
in those parts which are constantly 
played upon by clothing. 

Boils are usually more common in 
the early spring and summer than at 
any other season because people are 
more apt to be careless with their 
health in winter. During the long win- 
ter months people in all walks of life 
are inclined to eat more rich foods, 
take less exercise and bathe less fre- 
quently than is good for them. The 
result is lowered resistance and con- 
tamination by germs. 

One of the worst features of boils 
is that usually more follow the first. 
Thus it is necessary to check them as 
soon as possible by applying iodine, 
hot water or repeated camphor applica- 
tions. A 10 per cent solution of car- 
bolic acid in glycerin applied to the 
affected part may give relief. Some- 
times it is necessary to have a doctor 
incise the boil to promote drainage. 
Lemon juice is good for boils if taken 
every day. 

The following 10 commandments for 
boil sufferers were compiled by a 
health magazine: 1. Never squeeze 
boils. 2. Never pick them with a needle 
or pin. 3. Don’t pull hairs from the 
nose, pick the ears with sharp instru- 
ments or pull out ingrown hairs from 
the face with the nails. 4. Don’t use 
poultices. 5. Don’t dope. 6. If subject 
to boils on the neck do not wear stiff 
collars or permit the barber to shave 
the neck. 7. Don’t interfere with boils 
until they come to a head. 8. Have the 
urine examined if the boils come in 
crops. 9. Never try to self-treat a boil 
on the lip or the nose. 10. Always ob- 
serve the rules of absolute cleanliness. 


Dandruff and Baldness 


It is generally believed that dandruff 
is a disease of the scalp and that it is 
the cause of baldness. On the con- 
trary it has nothing to do with the 
loss of hair, it is not a disease and is not 
of itself a cause of baldness. Dandruff 
is simply the shedding off of the worn- 
out dead particles of the skin of the 
scalp which have lost their protoplasm. 
If the scalp is kept clean dandruff will 
do no harm, but when the dandruff ac- 
cumulates it clogs the pores and glands. 





Tourists in England had better time their 
visits so as not to “do” Birmingham on a 
Sunday. Though with nearly 1,000,000 pop- 
ulation all restaurants and lunch rooms are 
closed on Sundays. 





Raymony Cull, 14, of Chicago, zecently 
ate his first meal of solids following a 
surgical operation on his esophagus which 
was constricted from birth. 
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PILES? 


Don't suffer in silence! 


End misery now, this modern 

non-surgical way. Unguentine 
Pile Cones check itching, 
bleeding. Same healing power: 
as Unguentine. At your drug- 
gist’s, 75c. Send for trial FREE. 
Address The Norwich Pharma- 
cal Co., Norwich, N. ¥. 








Blade & vy a 
All for one year. You can’t beat this for Bix 


Gentiewoman M 
Order by club Number. Not good outside the 4 
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Modern atomemaking SPECIAL CLUB NO. 0 
Genuine Corliss Laced Soci 


Good 

Household ‘Magazine x» B 45° 

The Pathfinder Save $I. 50 
Immediate Relief for Varicose veins, 














or swollen limbs, and all leg troubles. | sao 
Yet least expensive support. The 


Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders. Laces dike a legging 
washable, coo! and light. Recommer: 
sands of physicians. Send for Booklet 
Cortice | Limb Specialty Co 
25 Tremont Boston, Mass. 
Rog.U S.Pat.Off. Sole Oe in U 
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$13.80 DAILY IN ADVANCE = 


ed Hosiery, 57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed 7 months. 
experience required. You simply take orders. We deli 

lect (or you can deliver. suit yourself) credit giv _ 

DAILY, monthly bonus besides, We furnish samp 

will do. Macochee Hosiery ark 2496, "Cincinn ati, 0. 


TOBACCO 2:22, 
Or No Pay 

Nec fet 

500.000 Men and Women. Superba Co.. N.T.10. Baltimore. 


COUGHS ret’ PAY 


Write for free b 
telling how it is dor 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bldg Nashville. ‘en. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY sxior 'e",c00": 50: 
where located, parti u 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15, Lincoln Ne br 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES $5°-0°.0%""":. 
LN 


everything. Distributors, Be! 170.429 W. Superior, Chic®*° 


FORD Master Keys Unlock any Ford with star 


1928. 4 keys compactly ri 
gether. Ford owners only. Guaranteed. Set 25¢ postpaid. H. MORRIS, ALBIA.|0¥4 
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Stepping-Stone Walks 


Stepping stones add tothe attractive- 
ss of the lawn or garden. They are 


often employed for decorative effect by 
puilders and home owners who have an 





Isn’t It Picturesque? 


eve for the artistic. Flagstones of the 
same size can-be used or even ordinary 
stones not so regular in shape but flat 
on top. Set in the grass which fur- 
nishes so rich a background the stones 
not only present a pretty picture that 
is diferent from the ordinary way of 
doing things but also provide a practi- 
cal walk. 


Gas Woodchuck in Spring 


Woodchucks, or groundhogs as they 
are frequently called, are now a menace 
in many parts of the Eastern and Mid- 
Western states where these animals 
were unknown a decade ago, and their 
control has become necessary, accord- 
ing to the Biological Survey. A num- 
ber of effective methods of controlling 
woodchucks in these areas are describ- 
ed in Leaflet No. 21-L, “Woodchuck 
Control in the Eastern States,” just pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

April and May are the best months 
to use the gas method of attack, not 
only because the animals are concen- 
trated in their dens in spring while get- 
ling ready to raise the new family, but 
also because at this time their burrows 
are free from other animals that might 
be destroyed needlessly. Gassing is the 
surest practicable method of controlling 
the pest on the average farm in the East- 
ern states. Carbon disulphide and cal- 
cium cyanide when properly used are 
both effective in gassing or fumigating 
woodchuek burrows. At present the 
use of carbon disulphide is the less ex- 
pensive of the two and, therefore, pref- 
erable. Gasoline and the exhaust from 
4 gas engine or automobile are also 
used to a limited extent. 

An individual farmer working with- 
oul the co-operation of his neighbors 
'S compelled to carry on almost con- 
tinuous gassing operations if he is to 
destroy the woodchucks that constantly 


move to his farm from adjacent prem- 
ises. A community co-operative cam- 
paign, for that reason, is highly desir- 
able, and if carefully planned and sys- 
tematically conducted it will be found 
the most efficient means of controlling 
woodchucks in farming communities. 
Community effort also saves the cost of 
repeated treatment of the infested areas, 
and a further saving may also be pos- 
sible in buying supplies co-operatively. 


When to’Plant Peas 


Planting peas just as soon as the soil 
can be prepared in the spring is recom- 
mended by C. B. Sayre, of the New York 
experiment station, who has been try- 
ing out various planting dates for peas. 
Greatly increased yields follow early 
planting, he says. 





Light Traps Ineffective 

Reliance on “light traps” for codling 
moths means loss to the apple pro- 
ducer, according to the chief entomolo- 
gist at the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. Delay in the use of protective 
measures means that control will be 
more difficult in the future. 

Twenty years of investigation and 
the use of light traps at the college 
prove that swarms of small insects are 
caught but that few of these are agri- 
cultural pests, while many are bene- 
ficial and help man control the bad 
ones. Arc lights in the summer time 
draw many insects to destruction, but 
examination of the insects attracted 
shows few to be crop enemies while 
many are crop friends. 

Light traps are not a practical means 
of fighting insects and are not recom- 
mended by men experienced in insect 
control, according to the Missouri ex- 
pert. It is safer to depend on proved 
sprays and breeding cages and control 
measures. _ 











A cottager living at New Forest, England, 
cultivated three pine trees in his yard in the 
form of a ship. It took the “ship” about 30 


REE TRIAL = 
IN YOUR HOME Guarantee Fon 25 YEARS 


Our Direct Factory to Home selling plan 
actually saves you from $150 to $200. We 
deliver to your home anywhere in the 
United States any piano or player piano 
that you select from our catalog. 

Fill out the coupon below. It will bring 
you full details of our liberal selling plan. 
Est. 1859. __ Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. 


——— -—— 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 





Dept. Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Name 
Address 











The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to he held during 1928. Much 
of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 
nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, 
New. York. Address: 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




























years to reach its present perfect state. 
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Factory FREE Offer 


We want men to test this shoe. We pay you 
$2.00 for trying out a pair of the famous Good- 
year welt, guaranteed for absolute water- 
proof, gives Best service. Army, Police 
and Postman Shoe, made of dark brown 
waterproof Elkskin leather. Factory 
price of this shoe $4.97. You payonly 


$997 


plus postage. 


or you can 
MONEY BACK send only 
GUARANTEE $2.97. 


Hair Analysis 
FREE 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with 
falling hair, dandruff or itch- 
ing scalp, send a sample of 
your hair (ordinary .combings 
will do) to Professor Maurice Scholder 
for FREE test. You may also add any 








Pres. Roosevelt 
One of Prof. 


Scholder’s man¥ gotaiis which you think will help Profes- 


famous patients 6°) scholder with your case. He will 
then send you a@ personal report with recommendations 
for your individual case. There is no charge for this 
analysis. It places you under no obligation whatever. 
Thousands of men and women have been saved from 
scalp ailments an@ baldness by following the advice 
of this famous specialist. 


FREE ANALYSIS COUPON: 
Mail today, enclosing samples of your hair te 
PROFESSOR MAURICE SCHOLDER, D.G. 
The Professor Scholder Institute, Ine. 
101 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. P.F.-5-12 
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Buyers Guide 
REE = 





\Consumer 
‘Get it NOW--be- 
fore you buy. 
“Be Your Own Plumber’ 
BARGAINS— warranted hi: 
nce a gm Sinks, 
ater Supply Systems, Pumps, Tan! isposal 
rnaces, Steam and Hot an Heating Plants —Parts, Fittings, Tools; 
Accessories, Supplies— Paints, Varnishés—and on hand also Ft 
Tinning—everything you: og oe at cut bee pay Sy 1y 
ama tock and heey ts in 
Account if Se de Tne rated. It In Ae ne = so 


obliging an'to add’ if you can the names one or more persons who 
| want goods in our line? Thank you. Write tor Guide today—NOW. 


BURKE@BROS'sirrsauncna. 


ILES CUR 


Can Be 


GO-PILE has CURED some of the 
most stubborn cases. Gives IN- 
STANT RELIEF from the start. 
Send for it today. Pay postman $1 
plus postage. MONEY BACK guar- 
antee if not satisfied. 

GO-PILH CO., BOX 


SCT VEE LEARNED 


eta S fits you for a Fett PaY 
able tuition haber nia Sad 2 op KEE BOO Natit 


LECTRICA: INCINNAT?# 
SKOOL S Dest. SEA on 


WHY “cr spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects > Bia 
I buy hundreds of kinds he collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with ¥ 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 
(Not Stamps) for my illustrated Eyogpestus be- 
fore sending butterflies. inc’ lair. dealerin 
Insects, Dept. 76, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
$100.00 for 


Old Money Wanted ::::.:: 


S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (Not Buffalo). Big 
premiums paid for 4 ae or Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profi 


NUMISMATIC co. ‘Dept. 25S, Fort Worth, Tex. 


APAYING POSITION OPEN 


to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. income, Permanent. Write now 
for free book “Getting Ahead.’’ 

_TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO..85 So. C St. 


AGENTS (veer ort. 


Toilet Articles, Housshold Specialties. etc. 500% profit. Valuable 
booklet free. National Scientific Laboratories, 1990W Broad, Richmond, Va 


CANCER 225= 


Dr. Willems 
| > ey or NEURITIS——25 days treatment 
fied. 


Gene 














Will pay 


























4. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
$1.00. Money back if not 


7S tablets satis: 
S. B, WILCOX, Chemist, Box 112, Sihece. New York 
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He Blazed the Trail with Sankey 


ILLY SUNDAY and other contem- 
porary evangelists had their coun- 
terparts in a past day in the fa- 
mous team of Moody and Sankey. 
Dwight Lyman Moody started out as 
a selfish and mischievous youth. Born 
at Northfield, Mass., in 1837. His father 
died when Dwight was four years old. 
The boy became independent and neg- 
lected the opportunities of education. 
At the age of 17 Dwight obtained a 
position as a salesman in a Boston shoe 
store. He continued to live somewhat 


recklessly until 1855 when, by accident, 


Dwight Lyman Moody 


he heard an impressive sermon. He 
was attracted to the church and in turn 
became intensely interested in Sunday- 
school work. In 1856 he went to 
Chicago and started his own business. 

Two years later he opened his own 
Sunday school, recruiting his pupils 
from the streets. In a short space of 
time his class had grown to 1,000 pupils 
and North Market Hall, where it met, 
subsequently became Illinois street 
church and Moody its layman pastor. 
Moody became so enthused in his mis- 
sionary work that in 1860 he gave up 
his business to devote his every effort 
to the greater undertaking. 

During the Civil war he was asso- 
ciated with the United States Christian 
Commission and after the war became 
head of the Chicago Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The church where 
Moody carried on his activities was de- 
stroyed in the great Chicago fire but 
was quickly rebuilt by popular sub- 
scriptian. Under the name of the 
Chicagé Tabernacle it started its work 
of supervising the great training school 
for foreign missionaries and lay 
workers. 

It was in developing this work that 
Moody was joined by Ira David Sankey 
who became of equal renown. Sankey’s 
first assistance was to sing hymns in 
conjunction with Moody’s preaching. 
The pair made such a success that 
Moody and Sankey’s gospel ‘hymns 
were a byword. The two also conduct- 
ed revival meeting in England. Some- 


times 20,000 persons would gather at 





one time to hear them. In 1879 Mo 
opened the Northfield seminary ; 7 
young women at the town of his | 
and several years later started |! 





: 
the Hermon school for boys. In . or 
the training centers about Bible s| 7 
the boys are instructed in farm in | 
and the girls in housework. It lem 
Northfield in 1880 that the first ( \ 
tian Workers’ Conference ime a 
Moody’s call, and it was Moody w! It | 
1889 started the Bible Institut pro 
Chicago. inte 
Moody’s sermons might not have Ma 
grammatically correct but they pen 
forceful and to the point. They it j 
translated into German and othe: mn 
guages. It is estimated that during hi bro 
career Moody addressed 50,000,000 T 
sons. Moody was a sincere and earnes} all 
fundamentalist. He died in 1899. the 
last words were: in 
“Earth is receding; heaven is ap- ad 
proaching. God is calling me.” on 
DARK HORSES IN POLITICS oe 
The phrase “dark horse” was original! ” 
English racing slang. “Dark” here 
secret, hidden or unknown. A dark eu 
is a winning animal about which litt! Lea 
generally known before the race. I 
One writer thinks the term may like 
originated from an old trick practiced by and 
jockeys who dyed the hair of well-knoy pla 
fast horses in order.to enter them u: The 
another name. They would then bet | we 
money on these dark horses, which Gre 
usually colored black. - 
Be that as it may, the earliest use of the wai 
phrase recorded by the New English Dic str) 
tionary is from Benjamin Disraeli’s “ll fou 
Young Duke,” which was first published ricl 
in 1831. Disraeli says “a dark horse whi anc 
had never been heard of rushed past |! A 
grand stand in sweeping triumph.” 0 
By natural extension, the term can 
be applied to any competitor or eandidat wel 
that wins unexpectedly. “In America! star 
political slang dark horse is applied espe- rul 
cially to a person who is not generall) the: 
mentioned as a candidate before a conven- one 
tion, but who is unexpectedly nomina' the 
after the delegates have failed to agre: ed | 


upon ohe of the leading candidates. [hic 
dark horse is usually, although not always, 
a more or less colorless politician who ha 
not reached national prominence, but wh . 
is favorably known in his own stat: It ¢ 
section as a faithful servant of the part T 
and therefore is regarded as a “safe” 
promise candidate to nominate in ord: 
harmonize opposing factions. 

James K. Polk, who was nominated b 
Democratic Party in 1844, was the first 
horse elected to the presidency. Fra 
Pierce, Rutherford B. Hayes, Jam« 
Garfield, and Warren G. Harding we! 
typical presidential dark horses. No: 
these men were seriously considered 
the nomination by the majority 0! 
delegates when the conventions open: 


clus 
eve 





At Ispahan, Persia, one can hire ¢' 
thing needed for housekeeping. A 
and a stove cost about one cent a day, W 
rugs rent for one cent a day for each squ 
yard—no matter what the quality of tne 
rug. 





It cost two cents to see the 158-year-ol( 
grapevine at Hampton Court, London, bu! 
300,000 tourists and natives pay that s' 
yearly for the sight. The money goes 
the public treasury. 
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and on a civilized part of it— 

where no female, not even the 
female of an animal, is permitted to 
visit. 

This strange place gets transiently 
in the limelight by appealing its prob- 
ems to the League of Nations. 

Mount Athos, in Greece, is one of the 
most unusual republics in the world. 
It is the most eastern of those three 
prongs Of land, peninsulas, extending 
into the Aegean Sea from the coast of 
Macedonia like a pitchfork. The whole 
peninsula is called Mount Athos, and 
it is inhabited and ruled by 20 mon- 
gsteries and their 7,000 monks and lay 
brothers. 

Their strange rule of keeping away 
all females brought on their troubles 
they are asking the League to help them 
in. Their cows for the milk they need 
had to be kept on the mainland, being 
females, and the Greek government 
took over this land. Greece pays the 
monastic republic a rent for the farm, 
but their differences could not be iron- 
ed out so the monks appealed to the 
League. 

The holy mountain of Athos rises 
like a pyramid to a height of 6,350 feet 
and can be seen from far away. The 
place is rich in history and tradition. 
There are on the isthmus traces of the 
canal cut by Xerxes when he invaded 
Greece in 480 B. C. Formerly there 
was a pagan oracle of Apollo on this 


3 HERE is a place on this earth— 


strip of land 40 miles long by from 
four to seven miles wide. There are 
rich collections of Byzantine art and 
ancient documents. 


According to the traditions of the 
monks the first religious settlements 
were made there in the age of Con- 
stantine (274-337). The “coenobian” 
rule, or life in common, was established 
there by St. Athanasius, who founded 
one of the monasteries in 963. It was 
the emperor Monomachos who approv- 
ed in 1045 the constitution under which 


women and female animals were ex- 
cluded from the holy mountain. Not 
even a female bird will be tolerated if 





tcan be helped. 
The monasteries 





of Mount Athos have 









































4 real half-woman is a side-show attraction 
with a German circus. 
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No Females Allowed 


had a varied career, with many ups and 
downs. They were invaded by the 
Saracens, and later when the crusaders 
took Constantinople in 1204 A. D. they 
were persecuted until they appealed to 
the pope and got protection. The next 
century was their greatest, and their 
peninsula was the chosen retreat of sev- 
eral of the Byzantine emperors. It was 
at this time they developed their fa- 
mous dispute over the mystical Hesy- 
chasm—a doctrine that by fasting, si- 
lence and contemplation under certain 
prescribed forms a light would be seen 
which was the emanation, the “un- 
created” light of God himself. 

When the Turks came along in 1430 
and captured Salonica their timely sub- 
mission caused their privileges to be 
respected by the successive sultans, to 
whom they paid a nominal tribute. 
They have their own assembly for gov- 
ernment and even maintain a small 
police force—to drive away females, 
presumably. Most of the 20 monaster- 
ies are Greek, but the largest is Rus- 
sian, and Serbians and Bulgarians are 
represented. The monks generally 
dress alike, live on bread and vegeta- 
bles and possess no private property. 
There are 12 monastic settlements, 
many farms, sanctuaries and: hermitages 
where living is even more ascetic than 
in the monasteries. When not engaged 
in religious services the monks—all of 
the Greek church—are engaged in farm- 
ing, fishing and various handicrafts. 








CONQUERING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


People smile at the idea of shooting a 
rocket to the moon, but the feat may not 
be impossible—in time to come. It was not 
so many years ago that flying by man was 
regarded as a_ never-to-be-accomplished 
feat. Yet look at today’s bird men, and bird 
women, too! 

And who, say 10 years ago, would have 
thought that we could sit at home and hear 
music and talks broadcast over the air 
hundreds of miles away? Slowly but sure- 
ly science seems to be conquering the 
impossible. 

Jules Verne, for instance, was more pro- 
phetic than he thought. In his “Castles of 
the Carpathians,” written nearly twoscore 
years ago, he described a man who succeeded 
in bringing the voice of a singer he loved 
and her image over the air. Radio vision 
seems destined to make that a fact. It was 
this same author who, long before the 
submarine was seriously thoyght of, pic- 
tured such a craft in his “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea.” A rocket to the 
moon he visioned in “From the Earth to 
the Moon.” 

People are inclined to regard Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels” a wild fantasy, yet it 
was in this book that Swift correctly guess- 
ed that Mars had two moons—so Close that 
one of them completed a revolution in 10 
hours and the other in 21% hours. It was 
not until 150 years later that science dis- 
covered the existence of Mars’s two satellites 
—one making a revolution in 7% hours and 
the other in a little over 30 hours. 

Man’s speculation about the possibility 
of life of Mars has long run to wild imag- 
inings. But who knows? At the present 
rate of astronomical progress it should 
not be long before this is proved one way 
or another. 

Today nothing seems impossible. 
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is ready to use. Sure deat? 
to rats and mice. Quickest 
P cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18"Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35¢ at 
elléregand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
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If you arrange the letters found in this 
face properly, they will spell thenameof 
a famous aviator. To all persons who 
send us the right solution wewill pos- 
itively award a splendid building lot 
Free and Clear of all encumbrances. 
Size 20x100, high and dry, near Atlantic 
City. Amazing Advertising Offer. Very 
limited. This offer expires August 1, 
1928. Rush. Only a small charge for deed 
and other expenses involved in this 
transaction. References: 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Monmouth Title Co., Toms River, N. J. 
BEACHWOOD PARK CO., INC., 
299 Broadway, New York, Dept. PA-S 









New plan. No experience or 
capital needed. We furnish 
everything. Spare or full time. 


You can easily make 
Write 


50-l00weekly "5 


MADISON CORPORATION, 560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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sendithis elegant 

135. phe delivery guaran- 

st proof case, stem wind 4. atem set, newest style. Gee. 


‘o advertise our business, make new 
w bargain qptalegue of Elgin re eas 
a by mail post paid for ONLY 
ted dial, rfect timekeeper and fully guaranteed f 
youre. Send this Bavertisement to us with Rey oS nd watch will! be 
nt at once by mail post paid, or send$3.00 and we will send two 
watches. Satisfaction guarante teed or money refunded. 
CHICAGO WATCH AND DIAMOND CoO. 
4737 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 


5 Minutes Rids Your Place of 


BED BUGS "iiincecs 


New diseovery quickly rids ang place of bed 
bugs and other insects, no matter how badly 
infest:d. Highly concentrated powder form. 
Easy to use. Each ome manos -— quart. 
Price 25¢ pene. 6 


























cw cents post tage. “if 1. for on fi cash, 

we'll psy postage. Money back guarantee. 

UNITED LABORATORIES, B335 West Ropsevett Road, 
STOPPED 
_or COSTS 
HAY FEVER NOTHING 


To prove this we will send you a regular $1 Treatment of Asma 
Caps and Hafevease, a new method for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
sbechutely Free. If satisfied, send $1, otherwise you owe nothing. 

oducts Co., 925-C C East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


LEG SORES ei" 


—a soothing, antiseptic 
poultice. Draws out poi- 

sores and heals while you work. 

Write today describing case and get 


“Fi REE SAMPLE 

MPLE 

Bayles Distributing Co..1800 i FR RE E Sh City,.Mo. 
TOBACCO OR snurr no Pav CURED 


Mew. safe guaranteed treatment for overcoming all craving for Cigar- 
if siatacte pe per FA oy Ot it Talks a ciediy REF OND 
ON actory pay on Geliver it fails we gle Py 
MONEY Write today WINEHOLT CO,, Box 1-91, WOODBINE, PA. 


CORRECT DIET '*.Curins AuDiscases; Save Money 
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One Year 
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Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


A new instructive book, fully illus- 
trated, printed in colors and copyright- 
ed at Washington, has been published 
by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal Spe- 
cialist, 582 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. In it Doctor McCleary 
tells how sufferers from Piles can be 
quickly and easily cured without the 
knife, scissors, “hot iron” electricity or 
any other cutting or burning method, 
without confinement to bed and no hos- 
pital bills to pay. The McCleary treat- 
ment has been a success for 28 years 
and in over 14,000 cases; if you suffer 
with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a copy of 
this new book. It will be sent in plain 
wrapper free and postpaid. Tell your 
friends about this. 


and wheezing— 
ee Ls ee ess nights. as 
= ons oe These nae will yield 


treatment. Send at once for 
FRE! trial offer and be convinced. 


SANFORD CO. Dept.784 St. Joseph, Mich. 


ERVES? 


Are You Sree ee ee Excited? 
ot, Constipation, indigent, 


Sn a mee 


RICHARD BLACKSTONE, N-125 Flatiron Bidg., New York 
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with the iy en be oy Biicetfons fo for one = ey 
wi e Pathfinder, u 
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American Boy....... $2.50 |Ladies’ Home Journal..$2. ps 
American Magazine... 3.35 |Liberty 3.4 
Atlantic Monthly..... 4.65 ec D 

DNL, 3. <p scaesanct 4.50 Lp |B on 
“a Homes and Gar- Ls Modern Priscilla 
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Capper’ s Farmer...... 1.15 National Geographic. . 
Capper’ 8 Weekly...... 1.25 

athe ye eauires Soc addi.|National Sportsman. . 
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K aft 

fe 0 |Normal Instructor Pri- 

Children, mary Plans........ 2.75 

zine for Parents. Ohio Farmer......... 1.35 
Christian Herald Open Road (For Boys). 1.80 
; 40 ewe Home Jour- 
Collier’s Weekly...... 2.50 
OemaFOrt . 0 wovcccccre 1.15 People’ s Popular 
Cosmopolitan......... 3.65! Monthly 








if the paper you wish fs not listed, or you want 
several magazines, ask us for special quotations. 
We can furnish any publication (excepting local), 
no matter where issued. 
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Benares, Sacred City of Hindus 


ROM the remotest ages Benares has 
F been the holy city of the Hindus. 
The Hindu kingdom of Benares is 
said to have been founded about 1200 
B. C. Besides the city there is a dis- 
trict and a division of the same name in 
the United Provinces of India. The holy 
city is claimed to be one of the most 
ancient cities in the world. Its original 
site is supposed to have been at Sarnath 
nearly four miles north of the present 
city on the bank of the Ganges river, 
India’s sacred stream. The present 
city is thought to have been established 
during the sixth century. But despite 
its age the city is still in its glory. 

The bank of the Ganges toward the 
city is entirely lined with stone, and 
there are many fine landing places, call- 
ed ghats, made by worshipers. These 
landing places are generally crowded 
with bathers and worshipers who come 
to wash away their sins. Shrines and 
temples crowd the bank of the river, 
but the temples are mostly small and 
are placed in the angles of streets. The 
streets are winding and so narrow that 
it is almost impossible to get through 
them on horseback. They are much 
lower than the ground floors of the 
houses facing on them. Most of the 
houses are built of chanar stone, but 
none of them ate so very ancient. Gen- 
erally these houses are two-story af- 
fairs while some of them are five and 
six stories. A striking characteristic of 
the Hindus is their delight in painting 
their houses a deep red. On this back- 
ground they paint all kinds of pic- 
tures of flowers, men, women, children, 
bulls, dogs, horses, lions, snakes etc. 

The city of Benares is bounded on all 
sides by the Panch-kos road which is 
50 miles in circuit. This road is so 
constructed that at no point is it more 
than seven and a half miles from the 
center of the city. There is a peculiar 
belief among the Hindus that all per- 
sons who die within this boundary will 
be sure of admittance into heaven, To 
walk this road is said to be one of the 
greatest ambitions of a Hindu’s life. In 
fact they must all travel its entire dis- 
tance, a journey of six days, once a 
year to free themselves of their sins. 
And thousands of worshipers come from 
afar to make the pilgrimage with the 
inhabitants of Benares. 

While the city side of the Ganges 
river is held more sacred than the other, 
anything touching it becomes sanctified 
to some degree. The Hindu worshiper 
must bathe daily in this river before he 

















In this sketch one body is seen lying on 
a ghat, a second is being dipped in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges, while a third 
is going up in smoke.. The two men ayo 
professional cremators. 


eats. And contrary to what woul 
ordinarily be expected, these baths are 
honest-to-goodness washings. Although 
the majority of the bathers are men, 
there are a number of women, especial- 
ly widows, and the sexes are not seg. 
regated. The men usually bathe naked 
except for their loin cloths, while the 
women enter the water quite fully 
dressed. 

There is a popular belief among 
Western peoples that the Ganges is a 
dirty river, full of dead bodies and sew- 
age. Some of the sewers do empty into 
the river near the bathing ghats, but 
the bathers do not seem to mind them. 
Once in a while a dead body may be 
seen floating down the river and dead 
cows are sometimes thrown in. But 
the Hindus do not think anything of 
that. The natives attribute the fact 
that epidemics of disease have never 
been traced to the water supply to the 
source of the Ganges. They claim thai 
it comes out of the hills heavily charged 
with lime, and that it flows through 
beds of sand which purify it. 

To the Hindu nothing is better than 
to be able to die on the banks of the 
sacred Ganges. Sometimes Hindus 
about to die are removed to the river 
bank. If, by chance, they recover the) 
experience some difficulty in making 
peace with their families. Because they 
are regarded as being ceremonially w- 
clean they remain outcasts for several 
days and only gradually resume their 
places in society. If they die they are 
burned on the banks of the river, De- 
cause all Hindus burn their dece ased 
there. The pyre is made up of som 
16 logs five or six feet long. The bo iy 
is dipped into the Ganges to sanctify it, 
a last prayer is offered by a Hindu 
priest and the body is placed on the 
pyre. Friends and relatives circle 
around the body seven times. The 
the fire is lighted by a professional 
cremator. As the fire begins to bur! 
one of the cremators takes a long bam- 
boo pole on the end of which is 4 
heavy piece of iron and breaks the 
skull of the deceased. If there is not 
sufficient wood to cremate the whole 
body the ashes with the unconsume! 
parts are pushed into the Ganges. 


With some 200,000 women in Vienna tr 
fusing to eat bread and pastry in their ef 
fort to keep slim, several bakeries hav¢ 
quit business. 
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Letters from Readers 








Elephants and Mice 
| have always heard that elephants are 
especially afraid of mice. Has anybody 
else heard about this? If so, what is the 
explanation ?—Henry Edwards, Cleveland. 


Story of Old Gold Pen 


| wish you would print the following his- 

of “An Old Gold Pen” written in the 

frst person. My father, Mr. Tom J. Dodd 

is the “soldier boy” who bought this lovely 
pen, and he still has it. 

“IT was made long ago by the Maybe Gold 
Pen Co., of New York. With a number of 
others I was sent to Savannah Ga., where I 
lay for a few days, when a young soldier 











Mr. Dodd at 86 Years of Age 


came in. He looked at me, rubbed his 
finger gently over me and said, ‘T’ll take 
this one” He gave the merchant $2.50 for 
me and put me into his pocket. That was 
in the year 1862. I was an obedient servant 
and did duty in many ways, but I was never 
so well satisfied as when engaged in writing 
letters to the old folks at home. I knew 
everybody back home wanted to hear from 
the boys. 

“My master was often called upon to 
write letters for other boys, and many 
nights I have glided over the paper, giving 
messages of love to the girl that was left 
behind, as well as to brother, sister, father 
and mother. I worked for my master dur- 
ing his service under Gen. G. T. Beauregard 
and Gen. Pemberton, and for a short time 
under Gen. Bragg, then under Joseph E. 
Johnston in the Mississippi campaign, I 
came back with my master to Rome, Ga., 
in August, °63; from Rome we went to 
Chickamauga, then to Chattanooga Valley; 
next we climbed Lookout mountain, and 
later went to Missionary Ridge. Many 
times I suffered great anxiety on account 
of my master, for he was in great danger 
and I could see the men falling on every 
side, and the roar of the cannon was enough 
to make me tremble. 

“I stopped a while at Dallas, then went 
lo Dalton, Ga., for winter quarters. During 
this time there was never a day that I was 
idle. I next went to a supply train station- 
ed at Resaca for a few weeks’ duty. At this 
lime my master was ordered back to his 
old command at Dalton and entered active 
service in the spring. Our next service was 
at the battle of Resaca. Then followed 
action in quick suecession—Lays Ferry, 
\dairsville, Cassville, Pumpkin Vine Creek, 
Dallas, New Hope, and last of all, the 











foot of Kenesaw mountain, where my mas- 
ter surrendered to Gen. Stanley, command- 
ing Hooker’s corps. Now for years I have 
lain idle—a memento of the sad conflict of 
61 to °65.”—Miss Ida Dodd, Fairmount, Ga. 


Delayed Germination Again 

In the Pathfinder I note that Mr. Durant 
and you do not agree on the subject of 
grains of wheat sprouting after being seal- 
ed in tombs for many years. I am very 
much interested in this because 10 years 
ago in digging a foundation for our house, 
dirt containing petrified branches of syca- 
more trees with leaves and the little fluff 
balls ‘full of seed were dug up and thrown 
out. 

In two months the surrounding ground 
was literally covered with small sycamore 
trees. Some of these we later transplanted 
and they are now growing in the yard. 
The-ground on which our house stands has 
been in orchard over a hundred years and 
is of marl formation. Is there any way 
in which one can tell how long ago the 
sycamore leaves and balls were deposited 
there?—Mrs. Stuart C. Whetzell, Clear 
brook, Va. 


Postoffice and Checks 


This winter while I was at Duncan, 
Arizona, I received my Confederate pension 
check. I took it to the postoffice to see if 
I could get it cashed. The postmaster said 
“no,” he was not allowed to cash Confeder- 
ate checks, but if it was the other kind he 
would cash it. Is there such a postoffice 
law?—Mrs. M. J, Cross, Mutual, Okla. 

Editor’s note: It is not that the post- 
offices discriminate against Confederate 
checks, but against all checks except those 
of the federal government. There being 
no Confederate government, a check for 
a Confederate pension is merely a state 
check—in this case presumably an Okla- 
homa check, for that state gives pensions 
to former Confederate soldiers and their 
widows. If it had been a state check for 
any other payment it would have -been just 
the same in the eyes of the postoffice. 





A bootlegger left on the steps of the 
Beatrice, Nebr., courthouse a complete still 
bearing a note to the effect that business 
had become so poor he was unable to oper- 
ate his business at a profit. 
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Stop Getting 
Up Nights 


F YOU get up many times at night by 

reason of Bladder Trouble, have pains 
in back, weakness or dizziness, general 
debility, painful, smarting and difficult 
urination, lack of control of urine, or 
symptoms of prostate trouble, try 
PALMO GLOBULES. This remarkable 
treatment has been used successfully by 
thousands. So confident that it will suc- 
ceed, we will send a trial treatment AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE to any sufferer who 
has never used it. No obligation or 


cost. Write today. 
THE PALMO COMPANY 
Dept. E-15 Battle Creek, Mich. 





Pathfinder Watch. 





This is a great watch. Not only is it a 
reliable timekeeper but it carries in the 
crown a patented compass which is not just 
a toy but a dependable instrument scien- 
tifically tested and accurate. The watch is 
made and guaranteed by the Ingraham Co., 
of Bristol, Conn., one of the oldest concerns 
in this country, who have been in business 
over a century. This wonderful watch is 
appropriately named “Pathfinder”; it is a 
worldbeater. It is made in the popular 14- 
size model, has polished nickelplated case, 
open face and “unbreakable” crystal (though 
of course you can’t jump on it). The hands 
are set by pushing the compass-crown back- 
ward a little and at the same time pulling 
it out. This is just the watch for boys who 
appreciate a novelty and it is carried by 
thousands of men when at work or when 
they go on trips. Many prominent magazines 
and newspapers have recommended the 
“Pathfinder” watch as something very nifty. 
It has a high reputation. Owing to its 
name, we will give this fine watch as a 
present to you. All you have to do is to get 
two of your neighbors who are not now 
taking the Pathfinder to hand you $1 each 
for this paper 52 weeks. Send the $2 and 
addresses to us and we will forward you 
the “Pathfinder” patent compass-watch post- 
paid. ‘Now get busy and make your spare 
time count. Offer not good outside 48 states. 
Address Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington. 
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GLASSES ous TRIAL 
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Let me send 
ouon 60 Days” 
m 
“Clear Sight’’ Spec- 
tacles. Will enable you 
toreadthesmallestprint, 
thread the finest needle, 
see far or near. If you 
are not amazed and de- 
lighted, if youdonotthink 
my spectacles at only $3.98 equal to those sold else- 
} Where at $15, send them back. You won’t lose acent. You | 
j are to be the sole Pea Hundreds of thousands now in 
| use everywhere. 
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A Benefactor 


A public benefactor is one who helps 
people to be happy. Such a man was 
Dr. R. V. Pierce. 

It is impossible to be happy if you 
are suffering—in pain or distress—ill. 
To restore health and strength to ailing 
people was Dr. Pierce’s mission. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he gave to the world 
a priceless herbal remedy in his Fa- 
vorite Prescription, for restoring the 
health of weak, nervous, over-worked 
women, and thereby increasing happi- 
ness in the home. 

As a skilled physician, an honored 
citizen, Dr. Pierce was known far and 
near for integrity and fair dealing. His 
phenomenal success was due to the un- 
questioned purity of his medicines. 

Women in every walk of life today 
say Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
has relieved them of nervousness, weak- 
ness and kindred ills. It is a reliable 
medicine made from roots and herbs, 
sold by druggists, in both fluid and 
tablets. Send 10c. for trial pkg. tablets 
to Dr. Pierce’s Invalids’ Hotel, Buf- 
‘falo, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED S<"'sinayrvRsaieg 


MFG. CO.. 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE. 8T. LOUIS MO. 











SUIT YOURSELF 


This special offer gives you a choice of any five of the 
thirteen popular magazines listed below and in addition 
a yearly subscription to THE PATHFINDER. These 
— afford a great variety of good wholesome 
readi Through this easy method of ordering Fa 
ectually get your magazines at cost. Here is the offer: 


SIX macarines $= 


Select Your Five Favorites 


1 Woman’s World 8 Farm Journal 

2 Successful Farming 9 Farm & Fireside 

3 Modern Homemaking 10 Capper’s Farmer 

4 Household Magazine it! American Swineherd 

5 Good Stories {2 American Poultry Journal 

6 Gentlewoman 13 People’s Home Journal 
Magazine an 

7 Farm Life X The Pathfinder 


it Is Easy to Order 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above and 
check the corresponding numbers in the order blank 
below. Then clip the blank, fill in your name and 
address and mail. 

Se ee eeeeee eee et eee eee aa aee & 
THE PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Washington, D. C. 
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represented by the following numbers which I have checked 
with an [X] including the Pathfinder for ene year. 
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Heroic Big Game Hatters 


S WE have read the stories of 
A those American and English re- 

tired merchants, manufacturers 
and others who have gone to Africa and 
boldly shot lions, tigers, elephants and 
the like we always properly admired 
and rather wondered at their remark- 
able courage. At-times, even, their ap- 
parent scorn of danger from the fero- 
cious beasts has caused us to slightly 
lower our Own opinion of those beasts. 
Why, some of our boys disdained guns 
and went out to get those jungl¢ ter- 


.rors with plain bow and arrows. 


To tell the truth we have often won- 
dered if some of these hunters had not 
felt just a little of what we realize we 
could not have avoided—actual fear. 
We refrained, of course, from uttering 
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It takes a big box to inclose that chief 
necker—Mr. Giraffe. Here is the way one 
arrived at London zoo from South Africa. 


out loud such a suspicion. But—what 
relief and satisfaction!—here is a fresh 
story of a rhinoceros hunt found in a 
recent number of the Cape Times of 
South Africa which shows, at least, that 
all hunters are not so monotonously 
and disgustingly brave. Read this for 
a change: 

For weeks the most eagerly discussed 

topic in the drop was the proposed hunting 
trip to the bushveld with its resultant bags 
of biltong and game. 
. The party were eleven all told not count- 
ing the Zulu beaters who would join at the 
bushveld. These boys are supposed to know 
where the best game is to be found. They 
took our party to a new part of the bush. 
Remarks of rhinos were made by some 
passing Zulus but were ignored. 

For the first three days no game could 
be found. On the fourth morning the 
hunters set out early, and after having gone 
a mile into the bush heard a sudden crash- 
ing of bushes and wild shouting from the 
beaters. A huge rhino bull charged the 
men in front, and they ran round.and round 
bushes for dear life. As the rhino is very 
clumsy and unable to turn quickly, it gave 
them enough time to.climb trees. 

The rhino charged the next lot.of men, 
knocked the rifle out of a padre’s hand, 
lowered his head, and tore off a coat pocket 
before the padre could get away round a 
bush and up a tree. 

@om Jan, remembering the two youths, 
rushed back, only to come up against the 


rhino cow and calf, He got such a fright 


- 


that lifting his rifle it dropped fro 
nerveless fingers and he could barely 
ble up a tree, shouting to his so 
nephew to run for the nearest trees. 

Their fox terrier saved the situatio 
by yapping and snapping at the rhi 
drew attention from the hunters a) 
annoyed the beast that he turned awa 
eventually the three went back int 
bush, 

Before Oom Jan ventured from th 
he looked’ around and found that a! 
highest trees had an apparent \ 
perching. He called to them to get 
as the danger was past. 

Comparing notes later it was found 
Oom Jan was the only one who had | 
an attempt to fire. 

The next day the Ranger’ turned 
having heard of the party camping t 
to warn them of the danger of rhinos, 
a day too late. With some of his 
beaters he went into the bush to g: 
riflés, field glasses and hunting ki 
All the zest of big game hunting was gon 


camp was struck with nothing to bring back 
but the tale of a bad scare and narroy 


escape from death. @ 





A GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT 


In private life a gentlemen’s agreeme: 
is an agreement binding on the partie 


it only as a matter of honor. It has no 


legal standing and cannot be enforced 
a court of law. Nevertheless, it is inte: 


to be a binding compact, as the ph: ise 


implies, between gentlemen whose w 
is as good as their bond. 


The same is true of such agreement 
between nations. The most famous inte! 


national gentlemen’s agreement was 
which became effective in 1908 between | 
United States and Japan. The Gentlem 
Agreement was an understanding emboi 
in a ‘eries of correspondence between |! 
two governments extending over a p< 
in 1907 and 1908. It was never reduce 
a single document; nor was it ever sub: 
ted to the Senate as a treaty. 

This country desired to exclude Japa 
immigrants, but the Japanese governn 
made it known that discriminatory | 
lation to that effect Would be regarded 
their people asin affront to a frid 
nation. It would, it was charged, s 
out Japanese and stigmatize them as 
worthy and undesirable in the eyes o! 
American people. 

Therefore, to make a statutory excl) 
act unnecessary, Japan agreed not to i 
passports good for the Continental U: 
States to laborers, skilled or unsk 
except those previously resident her 
their parents, wives, or children und: 
years of age. In other words, Japan ag 
voluntarily to check the emigratio! 
Japanese laborers to the United St 
According to the Gentlemen’s Agreeci 
passports could be issued by the Japa 
government to students, merchants, 
ists, government officials and other 
laborers and non-immigrants, who < 
come and go between the two coun! 
on the same footing as the citizens of 0! 
foreign nations, 

The Gentlemen’s Agreement was te! 
nated by the Immigration Act approved 
May 24, 1924, which provided for the 
clusion of aliens ineligible to citizenshi) 





Fez, Morocco, a city of about 150,000, | 
such strict laws and such strict observan 
of them that a murder is almost unknow 


Persons are still imprisoned for de) 
while the insane are chained to the floo 


of madhouses. 
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Newspaper Views 


st, Louis Globe-Democrat—A _ Brooklyn 
»an spent thirty days writing 14,000 words 
oe a postal card and when finished all he 
had done was to write 14,000 words on a 





post card. 

Nashville Banner—Being killed by a 
pomb is regarded as a natural death in 
Chicago. 





Hopkinsville New Era—Irene Castle says 
should be halfway to the ankles. 
from where? 


skirts 
Halfway 

foledo Blade—There are evidences of the 
turning tide and some day drinking will be 
ys unpopular as in the old saloon days. 





\tchison Globe—What this country needs 
is a moth that will eat dandelions and old 
razor blades. 





Dallas News—Looky here, Big Bill, George 
iI] had his faults, but he ran his govern- 
ment without the aid of dynamite. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—It must be ad- 
mitted that modern youth is rather wild, 
in both first and second childhood. 





Saginaw News—Poor marksmanship is 
frowned upon in-Los Angeles. A young 
woman of that city who shot but only 
wounded her husband was pulled into 
court and fined. 


San Francisco Chronicle—You can’t tell 
much about a boy who won’t take orders 
or follow the leader, except that he will 
be a Democrat. 


South Bend ‘Tribune—Holland has a 
murder sensation. If we had known the 
Dutch needéd one we could have given 
them some of our surplus. 


Minneapolis Journal—The bathing suits 
of 1928, as pictured, make no great demands 
n the textile industry. 


Indianapolis Star—The two national politi- 
cal conventions are to be as“dryas possible,” 
which seems to intimate expectations of a 
moderate seepage. 


Yorkville Enquirer—Lindbergh crossed 
the ocean in one jump; the “Dark Conti- 
nent” is now a flivver boulevard; the North 
Pole has been visited; the South is coming 
into her own: but no one has discovered 
how the collect bad debts. 


\lbany Knickerbocker Press—It is strong- 
ly suspected that the foreign substance un- 
pleasantly discovered in spinach is not 
all vitamin E. 


News—We’ll walk the golden 
Think of being able to walk in the 
That will be heaven. 





Buffalo 
streets, 


street. 


_ Springfield Sun—There are -said to be 
4,000 bootleggers in Washington, but per- 
haps that is only when Congress is in 
session, 





Des Moines Register—By this time Mr. 
Borah must be getting the idea that the 
Republican party is composed largely of 
Scotchmen. 


Seattle Times—War with England is 
unthinkable, but just to be on the safe side 
that country should cease rebroadcasting 
“Blue Heaven” to us in the transoceanic 
tadio experiments, 





Waco News-Tribune—Don’t worry about 
the next generation being soft. Look at 
the bond issues it will have to pay off. 


Topeka Capital—This Prof. Cheney, of 
New York university, who declares that 
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coffee is not only not harmful but really a 
fine thing for the nerves, ought to be nomi- 
nated at least for Vice President. 





Morgantown New Dominion—A hardened 
newspaper man may be pardoned for being 
a bit incredulous about that story from 
Paris of a would-be suicide kept afloat by 
her skirts. 





Hartford Courant—A scientist is quoted 
as saying that within 30 years all women 
will be beautiful. Has anyone said that 
they are not so already? And if anyone 
has is he still living? 





THE WIRZ MONUMENT 


On May 12, 1908, an interesting monu- 
ment was unveiled at Andersonville, Ga., 
by the United Daughter’s of the Confed- 
eracy. Inscriptions appear on all four sides 
of the base of the monument. The first 
inscription says: 

“In menory of Capt. Henry Wirz, C. S. A. 
Born Zurich, Switzerland, 1822. Sentenced 
to death and executed at Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 10, 1865. To rescue his name from the 
stigma attached to it by embittered prej- 
udice, this shaft is erected by the 
Georgia Division, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy.” 

The second inscription reads: “Discharg- 
ing his duty with such humanity as the 
harsh circumstances of the times and the 
f 
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Monument to Henry Wirz 


policy of the foe permitted, Capt. Wirz 
became at last the victim of misdirected 
popular clamor. He was arrested in time 
of peace, while under the protection of a 
parole, tried by a military commission of 
a service to which he did not belong and 
condemned to ignominious death on charges 
of excessive cruelty to Federal prisoners. 
He indignantly spurned a pardon, proffered 
on condition that he would incriminate 
President Davis, and thus exonerate him- 
self from charges of which both were 
innocent.” 

On the third side appears the following 
words written by Ulysses S. Grant, Aug. 18, 
1864: “It is hard on our men held in South- 
ern prisons not to exchange them, but it 
is humanity to those left in the ranks to 
fight our battles. At this particular time 
to release all rebel prisoners North would 
insure Sherman’s defeat and would com- 
promise our safety here.” 

The fourth and last inscription on the 
monument is a statement made by Jefferson 
Davis in 1888: “When time shall have soft- 
ened passion and prejudice, when reason 
shall have stripped the mask of misrepre- 
sentation, then justice, holding even her 
scales, will require much of past censure 
and praise to change places.” 





“Out of the 25 periodicals we receive I 
like the Pathfinder best. It is clean and in- 
structive and stands for what is right.”— 
H. A. Sargent (Mont.). 
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RUPTURE | 
NOT A TEA 


NO BREAK TO HEAL 


Some people have a mistaken idea 
that rupture is a tear. Rupture is not a 
tear, but purely a muscular weakness in 
the abdominal wall. Trusses merely 
brace these muscles, but do not strength- 
en them—on the contrary the gouging 
of the ordinary truss pad often in- 
creases this weakness, because it tends 
to shut off blood circulation. STUART’S 
ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are entirely 
different—being mechanico-chemico ap- 
plicators—made self-adhesive purpose- 
ly to keep the muscle-tonic, called 
“Plapao” continuously applied to the 
affected parts, and to minimize danger 
of slipping and painful friction. No 
straps, buckles or springs attached. Soft 
as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Rome, Grand Prix, 
Paris, Honorable Mention, Panama Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco, ete. For almost 
a quarter century satisfied thousands re- 
port success—without delay from work. 
Stacks of sworn testimonials received even 
from the far corners of the Earth. Process 
of recovery is natural, so no subsequent 
use for trusses. 

Stop wasting your time and money on 
old-fashioned truss devices. Learn how to 
clo$e the hernial opening so the rupture 
can’t come down. Send the coupon below 
for “FREE TEST OF PLAPAO” and 48-page 
illustrated book on rupture. This will cost 
you nothing! Do not send any money; just 
your name and address... For your own good 
—write today—before it may be too late! 


FREE TEST COUPON 


PLAPAO CO., 574 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me a Free test Plapao and 48- 
page book on Rupture; no charge for this now 
or later. 

















Kidney, Bladder, 


Prostate Trouble 
Getting Up Nights, Pains, Burning, Etc. 


To prove that these troubles can be stopped, 
often in a few hours, the W. B. Way Co., 102 
Westover Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., will mail 
postpaid a full $1 treatment of Rudolph’s 
Prostatis for 10c¢ to cover cost of mailing. Use 
it, and if satisfied pay only $1; otherwise they 
take the loss. You risk nothing. Write today. 


Viscose Method for Varicese Veins, Open 
Sores, Phiebitis, Swollen Legs, Milk Leg, 
Poor Circulation, Leg Eczema, heals by in- 
creasingslow circulation. Stops aches and pains, 
reduces swelling, positively heals leg sores 
while you work. Send now for free book. 
Explain your trouble. 

DR. P.F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
1038 S. Alvarado St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pay 


AS | I will send any sufferer a $1.25 


bottlé of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ii it 
satisfies send me $1.25. If not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys. Kansas 

Angina Pectoris,Car- 


SUFFERERS of HEART TROUBLE {02 sci ins 


Blood Pressure, Hardened Arteries, I will gladly advise you 
how to get quick and lasting relief, without drugs. Address: 


R. V. WALDEN, P. 0. Box 1346-P, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Starter stock and reorders 
AGENTS—We Trust You on Credit—no bond signers. 








AND HAY FEVER 


STOPPE or No 











Finest line 200guaranteed Extracts, PureF oods, Toiletries. Big profits. 
Write for Details. Perkins Products, E-7, Hastings, Nebr. 
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“IT’S ALWAYS BOLOGNA” 


“I’ll wager that you won’t be able to say 
‘bologna’ to three questions I will ask you,” 
said one man to another. 

“Done,” replied the other. 

“All right,” remarked the first speaker 
after they made their bet. . “If a pretty girl 
asked you to help her across.a crowded 
street, what would you say?” 

“Bologna,” triumphantly exclaimed his 
companion. 

“And if your dear old mother requested 
a favor of you, what would you say?” 

“Bologna,” rejoined the other, though 
somewhat reluctantly. 

“You have answered two questions,” con- 
tinued the other man, “now for the third. 
Which would you rather have—this money 
here (indicating the bet) or bologna?” 

“Bologna,” was the forced reply, where- 
upon the challenger picked up the money 
and walked away. 


Master—You have not brushed my coat, 
Joseph. 

Servant—How do you know? 

Master—I left a cigar in the pocket and it 
is still there. 


Lee—We must cut our vacation out this 
year—lI’ve got to think about the mortgage 
on our house. 

Margaret—Well, why can’t you think 
about the mortgage at the seashore? 








her, di’ntcha, Ed?” 

“Yeah, twice, Henry.” 

“That wa’nt very nice of you. 
get m’ own dinner.” —Judge. 


I had to 








Heine—Of all the saxophone players in 
this city who is your favorite? 

Fritz—Joe Aronoff. 

Heine—Why, I didn’t know you had ever 
heard Joe play. 

Fritz—I haven’t—that’s why 
favorite. 


he’s my 


Lovesick Youth—Ruth, what do your 
parents think of me? 

Ruth—I don’t know. Father hasn’t said 
and mother is waiting for his opinion so 
she can disagree with him. 


Friend—Did you suffer-much from the 
recent flood? 

Henry Peck—I certainly did. I was shut 
up in the house with my wife for nearly 
a week. 


“Just watch this town grow,” bragged the : 


proprietor of the Backwoods gasoline 
station. 
“Grow what?” inquired the smart city 


fellow. “Whiskers?” 


Lady of the House—You are making a 
terrible noise with that soup. 

Tramp—lIt ain’t me, lady. It’s de acous- 
. tics of dis soup plate what’s bad. 


Caller—Say, Mister Editor, kin you give 
my boy Ephraim a job? 

Editor—What can he do? 

Caller—Well, at first he could only edit 
yer paper but after a while he might learn 
to set yer type er run yer press or sumthin’. 


Carol—Did you know your husband long 
before you married him? 

Jo—Why yes—no—yes and no. 
mean is, I thought I knew him. 


What I 








“Notice the simplicity of the apparatus; 
a child can work it.” 

“Really? Then show me something much 
more complicated.”—London Passing Show. 








Rufus—When you going to get your new 
Ford? 

Goofus—Never. I’ve waited so long that 
I'm going to wait a little longer and get 
an airplane. 


Son—Bobbie ‘said his father could wipe 
up the earth with you. 

Father—You didn’t let him get away with 
it, did you? 

Son—I should say not! I asked him to 
bring his father around tomorrow night 
and prove it. 


Bill—How is it you never tell your wife 
whenever you particularly like something 
she cooks? 

Jack—If I did she’d serve it to me every 
day. 


Mary—Harry wanted me to tell him your 
age, dear. 

Jane—Well, did you do it? 

Mary—No. I refused. I told him I could 
not do it because I was one of your best 
friends. 


Hubby—This blueberry pie looks awful 
queer. 

Wifey—I’ll just bet I put too much 
bluing in the dough. 





THE LAND OF SLUMBER 


Mary E. Groavenor 
Worcester, Mass. 











In sleep we die to sense and sound of things 
about us 
And, then, invisible as air 
Come thronging memories there 
In the land of dreams, 
The land which seems. 


In sleep we leave all cares and blighting 
sorrow : 
Giving ourselves to the deep mystery 
Which makes our spirits free 
Until again reborn, 
We greet another morn. 
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Landlady—This room is supposed 
haunted by a Scotchman. 

Prospective Tenant—I’ll soon get 
him. [HU install a church collection | 
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Employer—Know anything about 

Applicant—Been mixed up with ¢ 
bit. 

Employer—Mechanic? 

Applicant—No; pedestrian. 


Alice (as hubby is leaving for , 
I wish you would leave me mone 
new hat, Paul. 

Paul—You 
sooner. 
now. 


should have menti 
I haven’t time to argue w 


Mrs. Robbins—How’s John get 
with his violin? 

Mrs. Hopkins—Not so well. Yo. 
pawnbroker won’t let him do his p 
there. 


Teacher—Now, children, a co! 
two things coming together unex 
Willie, give me an example. 

Willie—Twins! 


Sentimental“Caller—Does your 
play any of the songs of yesterda 

Proud Mother—Indeed she does 
play “Valencia” for Mrs. Smith. 


Teacher—What would be the proc 
establish a postoffice in any commu 

Johnny—Father says all that’s 
is to donate a thousand dollars to 
tional Republican Committee. 
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Dog (being chased by cop)—It’s « 
thing I don’t carry any number in t/: 
—Paris Rire. 








Rowen—My dog is every bit as c! 
I am. , 

Bowman—You certainly are frank 
dog owners exaggerate so. 


Music Professor—I told you to wi 
exercise in two flats. 

Student—I did—half in my flat « 
in my chum’s. 


Knowall—The most foolish pers 
those who answer everything 
question. 

Knowless—Do you think so? 


Edward—Last night my girl br: 
our engagement. 

Edwin—W hat for? 

Edward—I was an hour late keep 
appointment and she had been waitin 
minutes. 


Cop—You’re pinched for speeding 
excuse? . . 
Victim—I’m the judge and am in a! 


to get to the office to fine a lot of specce' 
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